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QUESTIONS ON LOGIC. 

PART I. 



LATIN COMPOSITION AND SYNTAX. 

With copioas Exercises. By A. H. ^^^^cbopt M.A Oson and 
J. H. Haydon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
" This is one of the best manuals on the ahove subject that we have met with 
sometime." — The Schoolmaster. 

"The clearness and concise accuracy of this book throughout are truly remark 
able. " — Education, 

CO-OEDINATE GEOMETEY: 
The Right Line and Circle. By William Briggs, LL.B., B.A., F.CS., 
and G. H. Bryan. M.A. 2s. Key, 4s. ed. net. 
''Thoroughly sound throughout." — Education. 

" An admirable attempt on the jjart of its authors to realise the position of the 
average learner." — Educational Times. 
" We can warmly recommend the volume." — The Schoolmaster. 

ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL ASTEONOMY. 

By C. W. C. Barlow, M.A. Lond., Camb., and Edin., and G. H. Brtax, 
M.A. Camb., Fellow of St. Peter's College. 68. Bd. 

[/n th£ press. 
A MANUAL OF LOGIC. 
By J. Welton, M.A. Lond. 2 vols. Vol. I. lOs. Od. . 

IVol. II. in preparation. 
This work embraces the entire B. A. andB.Sc. Syllabus, and renders unnecessary the 
purchase of the large books hitherto used. The relative importance of the sections 
IS denoted by variety of type, and a minimum course of reading is thus indicated. 

ELEMENTABY TEXT-BOOK OF HEAT AND LIGHT. 

By R. W. Stewart, B.Sc.Lond. 3s. 6d. 

This book embraces the entire London Matriculation Syllabus, and contains over 
150 Diagrams. 

' ' A student of ordinary ability who worka carefully through this book need not fear 
the examination." — The Schoolmaster. 

" It will be found an admirable text-book," — Educational Netes. 

TEXT-BOOK OF HEAT. 

Covering the entire London Int. So. and Prel. Sci, Syllabus, with numerous 
Diagrams and Calculations. By R. W. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 3s. Gd. 
' ' Clear, concise, well arranged, well illustrated, and, as far as we hare t^ted, 

accurate." — Journal qf Education, 

TEXT-BOOK OF LIGHT. 

(Uniform with the "Text-Book of Heat."} By R. W. Stewvrt 
B.Sc.Lond. 3s. 6d. 
" Clear and precise."— Prac(tcai Teacher. 
" Well adapted for general use." — School Quardian, 

ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE SALT, 

With a Selection of Model Analyses. By William Briggs. LL B B^ 
F.C.S., and R. W.Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 2au ' "* 
" Likely to prove of trustworthy assistance." — Nature, 
" Every help that can be given." — Education, 
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PEE FACE. 



This book is primarily intended as a companion to 
Mr. Welton's Manual of Logic; though, of course, the 
working of the exercises may accompany the reading of 
any other text-book on Logic. It is an endeavour to 
supply the material for that exercise Lq the practical 
application of logical principles which is almost indis- 
pensable to a thorough mastery of the science, and most 
helpful as an aid to, and test of, clear apprehension. 

It is hoped that the Hints and Examples will supply 
such guidance as experience has shown to be useful to 
beginners. 

The questions have been selected from a wide range of 
University examination papers, but chiefly from those set 
at the University of London, since the book is mainly 
designed for students preparing for the examinations of that 
University. More than one question has, in some few 
cases, been given on the same subject, either on the ground 
of the suggestiveness of the questions themselves, or as 
examples of the different styles of question adopted at 
different Universities. 
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A Key to the Questions is also published, in order that 
students may be able to test their answers — which is 
especially necessary in the case of problems in the more 
purely formal parts of the subject — and discover where, if 
at all, they have fallen into error. 

I wish to express my indebtedness to my friend, Mr. 
Welton, for much invaluable advice and assistance, with 
regard to both the Questions and the Key. 

H. H. 

University Correspondence College, 
November 1891. 
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QUESTIONS ON LOGIC. 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

This book being specially designed as a companion to 
Mr. Welton's Manual of Logic, it is suggested that the 
following method of using it -will be likely to render it 
most helpful : — 

(1) That portion of the text-book which corresponds to 
the heading of the section of Questions should be thoroughly 
studied. The student is especially cautioned against any- 
thing like a superficial and unintelligent skimming of the 
author ; this will only lead to the formation of inaccurate 
or inadequate conceptions of the subject in hand. The 
attempt to answer questions upon work so done will cause 
still further mischief, in that the act of committing ideas 
so gained to paper serves to impress them more deeply upon 
the mind, and the subsequent correction, if any, of them 
will be very unlikely to completely undeceive the student 
or to remove his false ideas. The following suggestions as to 
reading may prove of service to the inexperienced learner : — 

(a) Read slowly ; and, if necessary, re-read several times, 
till you are convinced 'that you have thoroughly grasped 
the author's meaning. Wherever possible, supplement the 
examples given in the text-book by some of your own, and 
analyse them so as to be quite sure of their relevancy. 
Where appeal is made to mental processes or experiences, 
always refer to your own for corroboration and illustration. 
Such endeavours will afford a good test of intelHgent 
reading. 
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(4) Memorize thoroughly. In every science there is a 
certain amount of technical detail which has to be com- 
mitted to memory; but the learner will find that he has, 
at first, to memorize a good deal more than this. Although 
one who has made an intelligent study of a subject has 
already done much of the memorizing, and so made much 
more easy and certain what remains to be done, yet 
this will never wholly obviate the necessity of further 
efibrt. The marginal summaries in Mr. Welton's book 
supply just the matter which should be memorized. By 
memorizing is meant, not the obtaining of the mere ability 
to repeat sentences in a given order, but the securing of 
such a vivid mental impression of the order and logical 
sequence of the parts of a subject that they can be repro- 
duced in memory with facility, certainty, and accuracy. 
The repetition necessary to accomplish this will be found 
to involve much more than a mere mechanical reiteration ; 
for the endeavour to secure a vivid impression of the 
arguments used, and the conclusions reached, will be likely 
to suggest new thoughts upon the subject, and to clear up 
any vagueness or uncertainty. Nothing is more unsatis- 
factory and disappointing to a learner than to find that, 
after reading carefully through a certain amount of book- 
work, he has, a few days after, entirely forgotten what he 
fondly imagined he had learnt. This can only be obviated 
by recognizing the need of, and taking means to secure, a 
sufficient amount of accurate memorizing. 

(c) Recapitulate. This can be best done by closing the 
text-book and reproducing mentally, or in writing, a brief 
abstract of the arguments, or facts, or both, just studied. 
It may, with advantage, be done both immediately after 
having studied a portion of the author, and immediately 
before commencing the next portion. Then test — and 
correct, if necessary — this recapitulation by reference to the 
table of contents, or to the marginal summaries. 

If these three points are conscientiously attended to, the 
student need have but little fear of not attaining a really 
satisfactory knowledge of the subject. 

(2) The questions given on the subject-matter just studied 
should then be answered. It is important that the whole 
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of the portion studied should be reproduced, in answers to 
questions, before beginning to study a fresh subject. Two 
points should be observed in regard to the answers — 

(a) They should be as full as possible, whilst rigorously 
avoiding all that is irrelevant, or mere verbiage. 

(b) On no account should any reference to the text-book 
(or to the I^ey) be made, whilst writing them. 

This second point should be insisted upon, or the student 
will delude himself into the idea that he is making progress, 
when, as a matter of fact, he is doing nothing of the 
kind. 

(3) The answers should be corrected by an appeal to 
the solutions given in the Key. These solutions should Tiot 
be " looked up " before the answer is written : such a method 
would fail to obtain any of the advantages of practice for 
examinations, or of a test of the knowledge and intelligence 
really acquired by previous study. Neither, therefore, 
should the questions be attempted immediately after study- 
ing a subject — the best discipline for such occasions has 
already been indicated (see Recapitulation). This point, of 
" looking up " the answers to questions before attempting to 
answer them, is an important one, and the learner will do 
well to allow himself no indulgence, under any circumstances 
whatsoever. The almost certain result of doing so, would 
be to make the exercise a mere mechanical eifort of memory. 
There would be little, if any, obligation to make that serious 
study, and thorough intellectual assimilation, of the subject, 
which alone is either helpful or permanent. The object of 
writing answers to questions is to ascertain how far the 
student has " read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested " 
the subject-matter. The judgment required in selecting 
those parts of the work done which relate to a given 
question, and in synthesizing them into a logical answer, 
is the best test of intelligent study, and a really good mental 
discipline. A good general rule, as to the time for answer- 
ing questions, would be to study a given subject one week, 
and answer questions on it during the next week, whilst 
also studying a fresh subject, — the two exercises would 
react upon, and assist, each other, 
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SUGGESTIONS ON WRITING ANSWERS. 

It is -well known, at least to those who have had any 
considei*able experience in tuition, how unequal are the 
merits of written answers, as such, i.e. without regard to the 
amount of knowledge they express. Some are able to write 
an effective answer with a minimum of knowledge ; others, 
with far greater knowledge, write very poor answers ; whilst 
those who combine knowledge with the power of good ex- 
pression are the brilliant exceptions. Though it is not possible 
to impart the secret of a brilliant Hterary style, if one is so 
fortunate as to possess it, yet it is possible to give such hints 
as shall guide a person in making the best and most effective 
use of his knowledge in answering questions in a written 
examination. The following points should be carefully 
attended to. 

(1) Read the question very carefully, and endeavour to 
make quite sure that you have apprehended the real point 
of it. It wiU not, as a rule, take long to decide as to what 
the real point is ; and even if it does take a minute or two 
to make sure of this, the answer will probably gain much 
by this delay, and will almost certainly lose by the contrary 
method. For example, in regard to the question, " Compare 
the following terms with respect to their definabihty, . . ." 
it is not a sufficient or satisfactory answer simply to say 
all that is known about their logical characteristics, or 
merely to point out which are connotative and which are 
non-connotative ; and yet scores of such answers have 
actually been written in reply to such a question. The 
whole point of the question is : Indicate those terms which 
are more easily and fully definable than the others. This 
depends upon the relative predominance of connotation or 
denotation, in each case, and should be shown by arranging 
them in groups, if there are several of the same kind, of an 
increasing or decreasing degree of definability, and giving 
reasons for this order. 

The whole question of relevancy or ii-relevancy turns 
upon this preliminary consideration. The writing of a 
lot of miscellaneous matter, so as to fill up space is woi-se 
than useless, — it is sure to create a bad impression on the 
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examiner's mind. The student may easily deceive himself 
by doing this, but he is not likely to impose upon the 
examiner, who may generally be credited with knowing 
something about the subject, and a good deal about the 
little plans for imposing upon his supposed credulity and 
complacency. As an example of irrelevancy the following 
may be given : — In answer to the question '' Show how 
Mediate and Immediate Inference depend upon the Laws 
of Thought," many commence their answer by a statement, 
and full discussion of the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, 
and Excluded Middle. Now the statement of the Laws is 
perfectly relevant, but the detailed discussion of them is 
wholly out of place, — the mere statement of the Laws 
should, at least for present purposes, be taken as implying 
their acceptance after full discussion. The point of the 
answer should be to show the dependence of Inference upon 
these Laws. Examples of such errors of judgment might 
easily be multiplied. 

(2) Endeavour to make your answer cogent, and exhaustive, 
without being verbose. This will be best secured by per- 
forming — 

(a) An act of analysis, i.«., pulling the question to pieces, 
so to speak, and seeing what, and how many, are the points 
to be stated, demonstrated, attacked, or substantiated ; then, 

(6) An act of synthesis, i.e., building up the answer in 
logical order and sequence, — each step or argument naturally 
following from the preceding one — so that the total effect is 
cumulative and convincing. Thus, in dealing with such a 
question as " Has Logic any practical utihty ? " some such 
method as the following should be used : — (1) What is 
Logic? It is the science of the principles which regulate 
valid thought. [This should be explained in detail, so that 
we may know exactly what we are discussing.] (2) Does 
Thought need such regulative principles ? Undoubtedly ; 
the experiences of everyday life show us how liable we are 
to jump at conclusions, to draw false conclusions from true 
data : e.g., a boy is accused of theft, he is embarrassed and 
evasive, therefore he is the thief — as a matter of fact, 
timidity, the mere thought that he is suspected, desire to 
shield another, etc., may be the cause of his confusion ; 
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again, the superstitions, intolerance, cruelty, etc., of past 
times, considered in the light of present knowledge, are 
seen to be very largely the results of ignorance and preju- 
dice, i.e., of invalid reasoning. Many errors, dissensions, 
and strifes, are caused by the want of a clear apprehension 
of the meaning of a word, and a consistent logical use of 
such a meaning in argument — of. such words as church, 
capital, faith, etc. [Such examples should be worked out 
in detail, so as to show clearly their bearing upon the point 
under discussion.] (3) Does Logic fulfil such a function ? 
Certainly ; it investigates and states the legitimate con- 
clusions that may be drawn from given data ; it demands 
clear and precise meanings of terms ; and it supplies rules 
for testing and secui-ing valid conditions for valid thought. 
Wherever, therefore, exact thought is desii-able. Logic is of 
paramount importance; and it will hardly be contended that 
exact thought is ever superfluous or unnecessary. (4) The 
specific uses of Logic. [For a full discussion of these, 
see Manual, pp. 19, 31.] 

In such questions as are most concerned with the repro- 
duction of book-woi'k, e.g. a description or summary of some 
part of logical doctrine, the points to be aimed at are : — (1) 
clear and orderly arrangement ; (2) full but concise treatment 
{cf. Example 2 of the Introduction, in this book). 

To avoid verbosity is, practically, to avoid all para- 
phrase and repetition. Whatever can be said, clearly, in a 
sentence, should not occupy a paragraph. For example, if 
it were desired to express the judgment " Logic is a science, 
in that it systematizes our knowledge of the regulative 
principles of Thought," it would be pure verbosity to para- 
phrase this into " We have every right, in accordance with 
the general rules of thought and the usual practice in regard 
to the application of the conventional meaning of the 
term, to apply the name 'science' to that department of 
systematized knowledge {i.e., of our acquaintance with facts 
and the antecedents which precede and produce them, reduced 
to series governed by a general law), which is generally kno-svTi 
under the appellation of I.iOgic, and is so called from the fact 
that this word ' Logic,' in its original form, signifiesthe thought 
which words express." The use of elaborate sj-non-snns and 
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equivalent phrases should be avoided ; e.g., say " affirmation 
or denial," not " the assertion of congruence, agreement, 
or compatibility, or the assertion of incongruence, disagree- 
ment or incompatibility " ; say " these things agree," not 
"these things may be said to be in agreement, i.e., they 
are congruent one with another, or are not incompatible 
with each other." In brief, so long as neither clearness nor 
cogency are sacrificed, say what you have to say in as few 
words as possible. 

(3) An example, or illustration, should be given wherever 
relevant. Thus, after making such an assertion as " Words 
with no definitely fixed meanings are unsuited for use as 
scientific terms," it will be well to exemplify by taking a 
word, such as " Labour," which may at diiFerent times and 
for distinct purposes, mean (1) manual labour, (2) wage- 
paid labour, and (3) any exertion, whether physical or 
mental ; and so long as the word is not definitely limited to one 
or other of these meanings, a discussion concerning " Labour " 
wUl be true or false according as the reader supplies one or 
other of them. It will be obvious how much more is con- 
veyed by such an example, given in support of the statement, 
than by the mere statement itself. There is also the fact 
that such a treatment is a pretty sure indication that the 
student has an intelligent grasp of the subject, and is not 
merely writing down remembered sentences and dicta. 
Probably the best rule for the general mental attitude to be 
assumed, in regard to the manner of answering a question, is 
to write as though demonstrating a fact or'principle to a fairly 
intelligent reader who has Uttle, if any, previous knowledge 
about the subject. Nothing should be assumed, as to the 
immediate point of the question, which is not definitely implied, 
or stated, in the question itself. Of course, the examiner will 
know all about such matters, but the object of the question is 
to find out all the examinee knows about it. In such a 
question as " Are the Laws of Thought all equally funda- 
mental 1 " the ordinary statement of them should be taken for 
granted; but, in answering the question "What difierent 
statements have been given of the Law of Excluded Middle ? " 
reasons should be given for accepting one of them as being 
the preferable form of statement. 
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(4) In the case of a written examination -with a time 
limit, it is important to apportion the time a<x:ording 
to the number of questions which can be answered satis- 
factorily. As a general rule, it is much better to answer 
as many questions as possible, — it would take a brilliant 
man to obtain 100 per cent, on a single answer, whilst an 
average man wotJd probably be able to get 50 per cent, on 
each of two answers, in the same time. But it must be 
remembered that one good answer is better than two had 
ones. The greater portion of the time allotted to a par- 
ticular question should be devoted to elucidating the 
immediate point of it, not to labouring at or magnifying 
minor points. 

It is not, of course, supposed that the above suggestions 
are the only ones that are of any use to a student. In the 
c;ises of some students, it is often found that anything hke 
a formal and invariable method is rather a hindrance than 
a help. But, since such works as the present are meant 
for the guidance and assistance of the average intelligent 
worker, we need not take such exceptions into consideration, 
— and even in such cases we may say that as men reason 
the l)etter if they have a knowledge of Logic, so they will 
study, and write, to more effect if they have a definite and 
intelligent Logical Method {cf. Manual, vol. i., pp. 25-26). 
To those who have had but httle experience in the habits 
of study, and in the committing of their thoughts to 
paper in the shape of answers to definite questions, and 
to those who find that they have not been making the 
progress they expected and desii-ed, it is believed that the 
above hints will be useful, — and this behef is founded upon 
a very wide and lengthy experience of study and students. 



INTRODUCTION. 
HINTS. 

1. Avoid simply reproducing the marginal summaries, or 
the summarizing sentences in the text. Demonstration, i.e. 
connected argument, not dogmatic assertion, is wanted. 

2. Amplify and illustrate, wherever it is possible. 

3. Do not be afraid to criticize, or to differ from, the 
author. But never do either unless you have a good reason 
to give for your own opinions. 

4. Always bear in mind the plan suggested in the para- 
graphs on " Suggestions on Writing Answers." 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Discuss the question of the Dependence of Logic upon 
Language. 

Since Logic is directly concerned with thought, and 
thought is directly dependent upon Language for its capacity 
to develop its higher and more complex processes, Logic is 
evidently dependent, at least indirectly, upon Language. 
But we can go farther than this ; for, given a language, as 
under present conditions, in which thought is expressed, 
and by which it is stimulated and advanced, we find that 
Logic depends upon Language for some of its subject-matter 
• — in its objective form of terms and propositions. 

From this dependence follows another, viz. that logical 
processes vnll be definite and precise in proportion as 
Language is clear and. unambiguous. Many of the discus- 
sions and differences amongst logicians are solely due to the 
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ambiguities of language. As a matter of fact, logical 
processes are only possible upon the assumption that, at 
least for present logical purposes, the meaning of the 
language employed is clear and unmistakable. With regard 
to this point, it should be noted that Language gains very 
largely as to its clearness and precision, by the demand 
made by Logic for definite and unequivocal meaning. 
In so far, Language may be said to be dependent upon 
Logic. 

Again Logic, in common with all the sciences, depends 
upon Language for its tstability and progress : for its stability, 
in that language is the means of communicating logical 
doctrine, and in proportion as these doctrines are known 
and accepted do they become a part of the intellectual in- 
heritance of men ; for its progress, in that language is the 
instrument of thought, and, as such, renders possible the 
higher generalizations of logical investigation, whilst, as an 
instrument for recording thought, it obviates the necessity 
for commencing our investigations de novo, and leaves the 
ground clear, for such as have capacity, to make deeper or 
wider researches. 

But the most vital dependence still remains to be men- 
tioned — viz., that without language we could have no science 
of Logic, or indeed any other science, at all. Without the 
means of recording thought, and the opportunity thus 
afforded of dealing with it objectively, it would be im- 
possible for us to reduce our knowledge to a systematized 
and harmonious whole, governed by general principles, 
and capable of particular applications. We may say that 
language makes it possible for us to think about our 
thoughts ; and, since the province of Logic is to test and 
regulate the processes of thought, only so far as we are 
.ible to do this can we have any science of the regulative 
principles of valid thought. 

We may therefore say that Logic depends upon language 
for (1) its existence, (2) a portion of its objective subject- 
matter, (3) its precision and clearness, and (4) its stability 
and progress. The relation is, however, a mutual one, for 
Logic is as important to the science of Language as to any 
other science. 
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2. Discuss fully the chief functions of Language. 

For an answer to this see Manual, vol. i., pp. 8-11. 

Notice carefully (1) the exhaustive analysis, based on the 
fundamental conception of the nature of Language ; (2) the 
clear and full discussion of each point ; (3) the evolution, so 
to say, of the discussion — given the power of analysing 
complex wholes, it becomes possible to abstract common 
properties and so to form Concepts ; by using symbols (words) 
for these Concepts, the processes of Thought are abbreviated ; 
then, with Thought-activity increased and accelerated, comes 
the desire for communicating with others, and this is effected 
by gesture, speech, or writing ; lastly follows the permanent 
expression of thought by reducing our symbols (words) to 
objective form capable of being recorded ; (4) the examples 
given, and the analysis of them, to demonstrate their bearing 
upon the point under discussion ; and (5) the cogency and 
brevity of the language used. 



QUESTIONS. 

Thought and Language. 

All questions marlted Try an asterisk relate mavnly to tliose parts 
(rf the " Manual of Logio " which are printed in small type. 

1 . " Logic cannot, therefore, begin more appropriately than 
with a brief examination of the nature of thought and of 
language, and of their relations to each other." 

Give the reason for the above statement, and briefly 
indicate the dependence of thought and language on each 
other. 

2*. In what way is Language both a help and an impedi- 
ment to Thought 1 [o. — MODS.] 

3*. To what extent is language requisite for Reasoning ? 

[l. — M.A.] 

4*. Define Language ; and determine what falls within 
the limits of the definition. [l. — ^b.a. hons.] 

5. Point out the main functions which Language per- 
forms. How is it that spoken language has become the 
only universal one amongst mankind 1 [l. — b.a.] 
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6. Discuss the question of ' The Ambiguities of Lan- 
guage,' showing (1) how such ambiguities arise, and (2) 
how they should be checked. Give examples to illustrate 
your arguments. 

7. Point out the generalization or specialization which has 
taken place in any of the following : — court, oil, foot, post, 
church, master, class. Commons, doctor. 

8. Examine, in the case of some special example, the 
principal causes by which words become widely altered in 
their signification. With which of such causes has Logic 
most to do ? [l. — ^M.A.] 

Definition and Scope of Logic. 

9. Define Logic; and state what you consider to be its 
use in education. [o. — mods.] 

10. Discuss the question whether Logic is a Science or an 
Art, or both. 

11. State what you consider to be (1) the origin of a 
science of Logic, and (2) its practical use. Give the 
derivation of the name " Logic." 

12. Logic is sometimes said to treat of simple appre- 
hension, judgment, and reasoning or discourse ; sometiiaes 
of terms, propositions, and syllogisms. Which of these sets 
of expressions is preferable, and why ? [o. — mods.] 

13*. Inquire into the logical nature and importance of the 
operation called Abstraction. [l. — m.a.] 

14*. What are the logical factoi-s involved in the for- 
mation of a Concept ? What difierent views have been held 
as to the nature of a Concept ? 

15*. Give the general view and divisions of Logical 
Science adopted by wi-itevs of different schools. [l. — m.a.] 

16. Explain, fully, what you understand by the term 
Inference. 

17. Examine the distinction between the Form and 
Matter in Logic. Do you consider a purely Formal Logic 
to be possible? If so, show what the subjects aie with 
which it can deal. ["l. m,a.] 
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18. When Logic is defined as ' the Science of the Laws 
of Thought,' what is meant by the words ' Science,' ' Law,' 
and ' Thought ' ? [o. — mods.] 

1 9. Define exactly what you understand by (1) Inductive, 
(2) Material, (3) Applied Logic, distinguishing each from 
its proper opposite. Do you regard them as commensurate 

or not ? [l. B.A. HONS.] 

20*. What do you understand by the assertion that Logic 
is an objective science ? If not objective, what is it in your 
opinion? [l. — ^.A.] 

21. Analyse with precision the meaning of the name 
Science; and distinguish Science from Art, Knowledge, 
Pr-actice. [l. — B.A. hons.] 

22*. Distinguish Objective from Subjective Logic, giving 
the views of HamUton, Mill, and Spencer on the subject. 

[l. B.A. HONS.] 

23. What is Logic 1 Discuss whether language, thought, 
or objects are its subject-matter. [due. — 1st yeak] 

24. How may the disputes as to the definition of Logic 
be accounted for ? [c- — mods.] 

25*. What practical value may be attributed to Logic 
(1) in the detection of error, (2) in the discovery of truth ? 

[O. — MODS.] 



Relation of Logic to Othee Sciences. 

26*. How do you distinguish Logic from Metaphysics? 
Could the latter be validly construed as a branch of the 
former 1 If not, why not ? Show the fundamental relation 
in which Logic stands both to Psychology and to Metaphysics. 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

27. Discuss the relations of Logic to Psychology, Grammar, 
and Rhetoric. [l. — b. sc, o. — mods.] 

28. Why has Logic been called Ars Artium 1 With what 
sciences has Logic the closest relations ? 

29. Why, and in what manner, is Logic concerned with 
the use of Language ? Distinguish accurately between the 
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Logical Proposition and the Grammatical Sentence, giving 
examples. L'^- — ^•■*-] 

30. Explain fully and illustrate the difference between the 
Logical, Ehetorical, and Grammatical aspects of a sentence. 
How does Logic deal with Verbs, Adverbs, and Conjunctions ? 

[O. — MODS.] 



The Laws of Thought. 

31. Enunciate, in the form that seems to you most suit- 
able from the point of view of logical theory, the primary 
laws or axioms of thought, and discuss their relation to the 
process of reasoning. [l. — b.a.] 

32*. Examine carefully the different views taken with 
respect to the natui-e and sources of the Axioms of Con- 
tradiction and Excluded Middle. [l. — M.A.] 

33*. On what laws or principlas does Deductive Logic 
resfi Does the investigation of their nature and origiii 
come within the province of the Science ? [l. — b.a. hons.] 

34*. Examine the question whether the Principle of 
Identity is mere tautology. 

35*. Express the Laws of Thought as now commonly 
accepted ; consider in what sense they are to be called Laws, 
and whether they have all the same right to be so called. 

[l. — ^M.A.] 

36*. State the Law of Suihcient Eeason, and discuss its 
logical place and value. [l. — b. sc] 

37*. Discuss (1) Hamilton's Postulate, and (2) Mathe- 
matical Axioms ; and show then- relation to the Laws of 
Thought. 

38*. Mention some of the different senses in which the 
Law of Identity has been interpz-eted. 

Examine the following statements : — 

(a) The Law of Identity is the principle of all logical 
affirmation. 

(6) Since all thought is either of pui-e difTerence or of 
identity with difference, we cannot, in a strict sense, think 
the Law of Identity at all. 
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(c) The axiom that all things that are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, is merely another state- 
ment of the Law of Identity. . [c. — hons.] 

39*. Are the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Ex- 
cluded Middle, all equally fundamental and independent ? 

[C. HONS.] 

40. Enunciate the laws of Identity, Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle. What is their importance in Logic ? [c] 



Log. Q. 



TERMS. 

HINTS. 

1. The student is specially cautioned against classifying 
Terms as Categorematic and Syncategorematic. A Oate- 
gorematic Term is a term-term — an unnecessary and absurd 
repetition — whilst a Syncategorematic Term is a not-term 
term — wliicli is a contradiction in terms. Categorematic 
and Syncategorematic apply only to the classification of 
Words. 

2. The first point to be decided, in every case, is whether 
the term is equivocal ; if it is, there are really two or more 
terms, and the case should be so treated. 

3. Great care should be taken in deciding whether 
Abstract Terms are Singular or General. If they are 
General they are also, and only then, Connotative — for 
all General Terms are connotative (see Manual, pp. 88-9). 

4. Relative Terms often cause difficulty. The important 
point to remember is that the meaning of a Relative Term 
necessarily implies the existence of another term relating to 
the same fact, or facts (see MariMol, vol. i., pp. 89-91). 

Nate. — A Syncategorematic word may be made the subject ot a 
sentence by a suppontio maUrialis, that is, by regarding the word 
iKelf as a thing. (See Manval, vol. i., pp. 53-54.) 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Give all the logical characteristics of the following 
terms : — lame, crowd, colour, son, equation, unholy, ant, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the tallest man alive, the Lord" Chan- 
cellor, non-Christian. 
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Lame. — TJnivocal, general, connotative, privative, concrete, 
absolute. 

aW.-Ecinivocal: {^ i^^t ^J^''' 

/I. general (collective), (connotative, positive 
(2. general, (concrete, absolute. 

Colour. — -TJnivocal, general, connotative, positive, abstract, 
absolute. 

Son. — TJnivocal, general, connotative, positive, concrete, 
relative. 

1 1. Denoting equality, or the 
Equation. — Equivocal :■( action of making equal. 

( 2. Signifying a mathematical for- 
mula. 

1. Singular, non-connotative, positive, abstract, ab- 

solute. 

2. General, connotative, positive, concrete, absolute. 
Unholy. — TJnivocal, general, connotative, privative, con- 
crete, absolute. 

Ant. — TJnivocal, general, connotative, positive, concrete, 
absolute. 

Lord Shaftesbwry. — TJnivocal, singular (proper), non-con- 
notative, positive, concrete, absolute. 

The tallest man alive. — TJnivocal, singular, connotative, 
positive, concrete, absolute. 

The Lord Chancellor. — TJnivocal, singular, connotative, 
positive, concrete, absolute. 

Non-Christian. — TJnivocal, general, connotative, negative, 
concrete, absolute. 



QUESTIONS. 

41. Define (1) Name, and (2) Term. Does Logic dis- 
tinguish between them ? Are Names the names of Things, 
or of Ideas ? 

42. Give a classification of Words, and say if this will 
also apply to Terms. Give your reasons fully. 
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43. What is the logical difference, if any, between Nouas 
Substantive and Nouns Adjective ? [l. — b.sc] 

44. Discuss the grammatical parts of speech from a 
logical point of view. 

45. Classify Names for the purposes of Logic ; and give 
examples of each class. [l. — b.a.] 

46. Which of the usual divisions of Terms do you con- 
sider of fundamental significance in logical theory 1 Give 
your reasons. [l. — b.a.] 

47*. Is there any distinction to be drawn between Singular 
and Proper Names ? What views are or may be held as to 
their being mere unmeaning marks in Logic ? [l. — M.A.] 

48. Describe the nature of Collective Terms ; examining 
in particular any difficulties in distinguishing these and 
general or abstract terms. [c. — hons.] 

49. What is understood by a Proper Name? In what 
other ways than by a proper name can an individual object 
be referred to ? [c] 

50. Define what you understand by the Connotation and 
Denotation of a Term ? What determines the Connotation 
and Denotation of Terms? Have all terms a denotation 
and a connotation ? 

51. Explain what is meant by Connotation of a name: 
has it any connection with the etymology of the name ? [c] 

52*. What principles are to be followed in endeavoming 
to give a fixed connotation to a term whose meaning is 
vague ? [mel.] 

53. Proper names are not connotative according to Mill. 
Why? This view is probably erroneous, according to Mr. 
Jevons. Are all Singukii- and Abstract names connotative 1 

[D.] 

54*. Is Connotation an objective or subjective matter ! 
Does it involve absolutely complete knowledge ? 

55. Explain exactly the statement " As the intension of 
a term is increased, the extension is decreased," and give 
illustrations of it. [c] 

56. Discuss the question whether there are (1) terms 
whose denotation may increase without any change in the 
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connotation; (2) terms whose connotation may increase 
without any change in the denotation. 

57. Distinguish between Positive, Negative and Pi-ivative 
names. Of what kind are the following names, and why, 
— parallel, alien, idle, unhappy 1 

What ambiguity is there in the use of such a name as 
"not-white"? [c] 

58. What kind of terms would you use, and why, to 
express (1) Contradiction, (2) Contrariety, and (3) Repug- 
nance? Give examples. 

59. Is the division of Names into Abstract and Concrete 
logically important; and is it an exhaustive division of names? 

What use do logicians make of their division of Names 
into Relative and Absolute ? [o. — hosts.] 

60. Give the logical characteristics of : organism, force, 
nationality, His Eminence, our American Cousin, monopoly. 
The Renaissance, the judicature. [mcg. — int. b.a.] 

61. Explain the distinction between Concrete and Ab- 
stract Names. Does this distinction correspond to that 
between Substantives and Adjectives 1 [l. — b.a.] 

62. Explain and criticise the following statement : — 
" The greater the comprehension of a concept, the less is 
its extension ; the greater its extension, the less its compre- 
hension." [l. B.A.] 

63. Explain the difference of Denotation and Connotation 
with reference to the terms Law, Legislator, Legality, 
Crime. [l. — b.a.] 

64. Give a careful explanation of the nature of Relative 
Notions, and Relative Terms. [l, — b.sc] 

65*. " The doctrine of Terms is really a composite and 
for the most part extra-logical body of doctrine." Examine 
this statement and consider the differences that ensue 
according as this body of doctrine is regarded as treating of 
(1) concepts, (2) terms, or (3) classes. [l. — m.a.] 

66. Examine carefully the grounds for the distinctions 
that have been drawn between Concrete and Abstract 
terms, and consider whether differences of quantity are to 
be recognised in both cases. [l. — b.a. hons.] 
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67. Explain and illustrate the following terms: — 
Abstract, Concrete ; Possessive, Privative ; Equivocal, Uni- 
vocal ; Contrary, Contradictory ; Essential, Accidental. 

[l. — M.A.] 

68. Describe the logical characters of the following 
terms : — Equal, equation, equality, equalness, inequality, 
and equalisation. [l — b.a.] 

69. Discuss the question whether the following terms 
are respectively connotative or non-connotative : — West- 
minster Abbey, the Mikado of Japan, Barmouth, [l. — m.a.] 

70. Arrange the following terms in order of extension : — 
vertebrate, human, animal, substance, child, organism, 
schoolboy. 

71. Classify the following: — chemist, chemical, black, 
paper, in, Liverpool, monkey, alas, cheese, sublimity, and, 
annoyance, sincere, deaf, a-never-to-be-forgotten, volition, 
darkness, non-combatant, foot, Buffalo Bill, the Wild Man 
of the West. 

72. Give three examples of each of the following : conno- 
tative abstract names, connotative singular names, general 
abstract names, collective general names, relative names, 
equivocal names ; and give reasons for regardingthemas such. 

73. Point out the ambiguity, if any, of the following 
terms, and say what you know of the origin of such 
ambiguity: — bUl, term, peer, oxygen, sense, ball, order, 
minister, teapot, interest, paper, stamen, class. 

74. What is meant by Denotation and Connotation? 
What logical processes are meant to give them exactness ? 

[o. — MODS.] 

75. On what principle may terms be logically divided ? 

[O. MODS.] 

76. What help does Logic give towards a correct under- 
standing of (1) the connotation of terms, (2) the extent of 
their application ? [o. — mods.] 



THE PREDICABLES AND CATEGORIES. 
HINTS. 

1 . It is always understood that Porph3?ry's five-fold scheme 
of Predicables is referred to in a question, when the opposite 
is not distinctly stated. 

2. In a proposition which has Singular Terms for Subject 
and Predicate there is no Predicable relation, e.g. " Edinburgh 
is the modern Athens." Here the Subject and Predicate 
terms ai-e merely synonyms, and can, therefore, have no 
relation of dependence. The sentence can be reduced to the 
Verbal Proposition, " Edinburgh and the modern Athens, 
are names of the same place ; " where the Predicate (names 
of the same place) stands in the relation of species to the 
Singular Subject. 

3. Since the relations of the Predicables to one another 
rest ultimately upon material considerations, accuracy in 
these matters will depend mainly upon the extent and pre- 
cision of the student's general knowledge. 

It will be advisable to always give a reason for a decision 
as to what is the relation of the predicate to the subject, as 
a check upon oneself, and an indication to the examiner of 
the grounds of the decision. 

4. With regard to the Categories, Aristotle's and Mill's 
schemes, and the criticisms on them, should be thoroughly 
mastered. 

.5. A Species cannot be predicated of a Genus, since the 
added attributes of the species would be incompatible with 
the wider range of the genus. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To which of the Predicables does each of the following 
predicates belong ? — 

{a) A proper Fraction is one whose numerator is less than 
its denominator. 

The predicate here is a Differentia, since it distinguishes 
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the species Proper Fraction from the other species of the 
genus Fraction. 

(6) Even men are animals. 

Here the predicate is a Genus, of which the subject 
is a species, i.e. man is a sub-class of the wider class 
animal. 

(c) Logic is a good mental discipline. 
Since Logic is a science, and all sciences, being systematized 
knowledge, afford good mental discipline, this predicate 
indicates an attribute that necessarily follows from the con- 
notation of the term ; it is, therefore, a Proprium. 
(rf) Englishmen are keen sportsmen. 
Although this is doubtless true, yet it is neither a 
necessity from the nature of Englishmen, nor necessarily 
permanent. Hence this predicate is a Separable Accidens 
of the subject. 

(e) All negroes are woolly haired. 

We have here an attribvite which always does accompany 
the object named, but we know no reason why it should. 
The predicate is, therefore, an Inseparable Accidens of the 
subject. 

2. Give the Genus, the Differentia, a Proprium, and an 
Accidens of : — affirmative proposition, virtue, perception. 





Genus. 


DiFFEREKTIA. 


Proprium. 


Acx:;iD£NS. 


Affirmative 
proposition. 


Proposition. 


Aflserta poaseasioD of 
an attribute. 


Fi-edicate undis- 
tributed. 


Singular 
(Separable). 


Virtue. 


Conduct. 


Exceeds strict duty. 


Gives moral 
pleasure. 


Gains respect 
(Inseparable). 


Perceptiou. 


Consciousueas. 


Immediate result of 
objective stimulus. 


Gives knowledge. 


Painful 
(Separable). 



QUESTIONS. 

Peedicables. 

77. Give some account of the Predicables. How may 

they be adjusted to modern thought? [due. — b.a. hons.] 

78*. In what respects is Aristotle's classification of the 
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Predicables superior to the ordinary one ? How may we 
suppose each of the two was arrived at? [o. — mods.] 

79. Comment upon the following : — ' Genus is a part of 
species, species is a part of Geniis.' [o. — mods.] 

80. Define ' Differentia,' ' Property,' and ' Inseparable 
Accident.' How far may these distinctions be inter- 
changed ? [O. —MODS.] 

81*. Explain briefly in themselves, and in relation to then- 
former philosophical foundations, the meaning of ' summa 
genera,' and the use of the Porphyrian tree. 

[l. B.A. HONS.] 

82. Enumerate the Predicables ; and interpret them 
where , possible, (1) in comprehension, (2) in extension. 
Give examples of each. [e. — m.a.] 

83. What do you understand by (1) an Analytic Pro- 
position, (2) a Synthetic Proposition t Classify the following 
according to this distinction : — 

A horse is a beast of burden. 
An oak is a tree. 

84. Give three examples of terms standing to one another 
in the following relations : — genus and species, species and 
accidens, species and proprium, differentia between genus 
and species. 

85. To which of the Predicables would you refer the 
predicates in the following, and why ? — 

(1) All the angles of a square are equal. 

(2) Lord Shaftesbury was a great philanthropist. 

(3) All ducks are web-footed. 

(4) Most Englishmen are brave. 

(5) A triangle is three-sided. 

(6) All republics are governments. 

86. Give the Genus, the Differentia, a Proprium, and an 
Accidens of : — gold. Darwinian, rhombus, house ; and say 
why you choose what you give in your answer. 

87. Name the five heads of Predicables. In the opera- 
tions of natural science, which of these heads holds the 
most prominent place ? [o. — mods.] 

88. In each of the following sentences point out the 
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predicate, and refer it to the head of predicables to which 
it belongs : — 

(\) Alkalies by their union with acids form salts. 

(2) The tiger is a predatory animal. 

(3) Some governments rest upon force. 

(4) James ruled oppressively. [o. — mods.] 

Categories. 

89*. What do you consider to be the nature and use of 
Categories in Logic? Compare the views of Mill, on this 
subject, with those of any other writer. [c. — hons.] 

90. Discuss the object and utility of Mill's classification 
of the Categories. Under which head in hi.s classification 
would you place each of the following : — the Nineteenth 
Century, the Church of England, force, Logic, reputation? 

[C. — H0N8.] 

91*. How does Kant criticise tlie Categories of Aristotle? 
In what does his own doctrine differ from that of Aristotle? 

[l. B.A. HOXS.] 

92. Enumerate the Categories of Aristotle, and briefly 
comment on them, noticing Mill's criticisms and Bain's 
vindication. [d] 

93*. Say what you know of any schemes of Categories 
other than those of Aristotle, Kant, and Mill. 

94. Examine the various classifications of existing 
things which have been proposed by different logicians. 
Why are such classifications introduced into logical treatises ? 

[b. — M.A.] 

95. What difierent views have been entertained as to the 
purpose of the Aristotelian Categories? What was the 
distinction between First Substance and Second Substance ? 

[m. — M.A.] 

96. ' The Categories originally belong to Grammar rather 
than to Logic' How has it been attempted to give them 
an intelligible place in a system of Logic ? [o. — mods.] 

97. Ci-iticise (1) the Predicables and (2) the Categories 
(or Predicaments) as examples of classification, [o.— mods.] 



DEFINITION, DIVISION, AND CLASSIFICA- 
TION. 

As eacli of these processes depends mainly upon material 
considerations, the student's ability to answer many of the 
questions will be limited by his general knowledge. 

HINTS. 
Definition. 

1. Eemember that only (1) Proper Names, and (2) Singular 
Abstract Terms, are undefinable ; and that those Terms 
whose Connotation is their more prominent element are 
more definable than others. 

2. Always define per yenus et differentiani. If not quite 
sure as to the proximate genus, give what you believe it to 
be, and add a note as to your uncertainty — it is very im- 
probable that a student will know enough about every term 
which may be submitted to him to avoid the necessity for 
some such qualifying admission. The same remark applies 
to the differentia — except perhaps in the case of purely 
scientific terms. 

3. In deciding whether a proposition constitutes a valid 
Definition — (1) determine whether it really sets forth the 
connotation, and nothing else, of the subject-term, and (2) 
whether it does so in conformity with the Hules of Defini- 
tion. 

4. Equivocal or Ambiguous Terms should be referred to 
the difierent genera to which they belong, and defined ac- 
cordingly — i.e., as two or more terms. 

5. The processes somewhat resembling Logical Definition 
should be carefully noted (see Manual, vol. i., pp. 137-8, iv). 
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6. The definability of terms is great in proportion as 
their connotation is fixed and definite. 

7. Notice that whenever an attempt at real Definition is 
faulty, Rule I is broken. 

Division. 

1. In testing a Division the chief point to be considered 
Ls whether there is more than one basis of Division. It 
will often be the case that the student will be unable to test 
dii'ectly whether the Division is (1) exhaustive, and (2) 
proximate — since this implies complete knowledge of the 
subject matter. 

2. In making a Division, whether Formal [i.e. dichotomous) 
or Material, the stvident will do well — unless he is quite 
sure of his knowledge of the subject — to indicate the Kmita^ 
tions under which the answer Ls given. 

3. Logical Division must always stop at the smallest 
groups (infimce species) — to attempt to divide further would 
be enumeration, and not logical division. 

4. Note carefully those processes which resemble Logical 
Division (see Manual, vol. i., p. 142). 

5. It must be carefully noted that the Rules of Division 
are the fundamental rules for Classification, and should 
always be included in the latter (see Manual, pp. 143, 153, 
157). 

EXAMPLES. 

Definition. 

1. Define the terms — anger, bread, mountain, poverty, ball. 

Anger — is an emotion (genus) involving aversion and the 
desire to remove the cause of it (diflferentia). 

Bread — is a food (genus) consisting of cereal flour which has 
been moistened and kneaded, and then baked (differentia). 

Mountain — is an elevated portion of the earth's surface 
(genus) considerably above the general level of the surround- 
ing country (differentia). 

Poverty — is a social condition (genus) marked by the 
possession of little wealth (differentia). 

BaM — (1) any thing (genus) having a spherical shape 
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(differentia). (2) A soeial entertainment (genus) at which 
those present dance (differentia). 

2. Test the following definitions : — 

(a) A dog is a domestic animal. 

This is not a definition at all, for the words " domestic 
animal " are merely an accidens of dog. We have, therefore, 
a vague description of the thing, but no explication of the 
connotation of the word. It breaks Rule I. 

(6) A pump is a water-raising machine, worked by a 
handle. 

The genus is correct. The phrase " worked by a handle " 
is too narrow — it excludes steam pumps, etc. A separable 
accidens is given instead of the true differentia, which is 
" worked by a piston and valves." This breaks Rule I. 

(c) A politician is one who serves his country in order 
that he may serve himself. 

This is a figurative description of a thing, and not the 
explication of the meaning of a term. It is, therefore, not 
a definition. 

It is also ambiguous : it may mean (1) that the politician 
is influenced by purely selfish motives, or (2) that he simply 
regards himself as one amongst the many who gain by 
political institutions. It breaks Rules I and II. 

(d) A poet is an apostle of sweetness and light. 

This is a figurative expression, which, unless the hearer is 
used to its metaphorical application, would convey little, if 
any, meaning ; and certainly would not indicate what a poet 
really is. Breaks Rule I and II. It is not definition [cf. (c)]. 

(e) A scribe is a writer. 

In this sentence the subject and the predicate are 
identical terms — the former being the Latin form, and the 
latter the English. It breaks Rules I and III. 

(/) Tranquillity is the absence of unrest. 

This simply says what ' tranquillity ' is not, not what it is. 
It still remains to give the connotation. This breaks 
Rules I and IV. 

(g) A Noun is a word which is the name of a thing. 

Correct ; it gives the genus " word," and differentia " name 
of a thing." 
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(A) A soldier is a brave man who is ready to die for 

his country. 
This is not a definition at all, but a distinctive 
explanation. 

(i) A giraife is a quadruped which feeds on the foliage 

of trees, and has long fore-legs and a very long neck. 
This is a description. 

{j ) Lions are like the animal in this picture. 
This is a kind of description by type. 

3. Compare the following terms in regard to their 
definability : — VoHtion, sweetness, planet, iron, horse, negro, 
cow, syllogism, proposition, chair, pleasure, oy^gen, pin- 
natifid, equality, book. 

The definability of terms is great in proportion as their 
connotation is precisely fixed. 

(i) Oxygen, pinnatifid, syllogism, proposition, iron, planet 
— being technical scientific terms, have each a definite 
connotation which can be precisely stated. Their genus 
and differentia can be exactly stated by scientists. 

(ii) Negro, chair, book — represent species whose difier- 
entia, though generally recognized, cannot be stated with 
such precision as that of scientific terms. 

(iii) Horse, cow — the difierentia in regard to these is still 
more vague than in those of (ii). 

(iv) Volition, pleasure — being the names of ultimate 
principles, only admit of paraphrase in other, or simpler, 
words. 

Sweetness, equaUty — being singular abstract terms, 
admit of no definition whatever, i.e. have no connotation. 

Division. 

1. Test the following divisions : — 

(a) Churches into gothic, episcopal, high, and low. 

There are three bases of division here : — (1) style of 
architecture, (2) government, and (3) dogma. It thus 
breaks Rule I. The division is not exhaustive — it neither 
takes account of (1) all styles of architecture, (2) all forms 
of church government, or (3) all diiferences of dogma. It 
therefore breaks Rule II. Notice that the terms gothic, 
high, and low, are ambiguous. 
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(h) Plants into stem, root, and branches. 
This is physical partition. 

(c) Plane figures into curvilinear and rectilinear. 

This is a correct logical division. It has one fundamentum 
divisionis : the nature of the boundary ; and it is exhaustive, 
since every plane figure must be either curvilinear or 
rectilinear, or a mixture of these. 

(d) Mind into Feeling, Thinking, and Willing. 
This is metaphysical analysis. 

(e) Men into white and black, rogues and murderers. 
This has more than one basis of division, viz., colour and 

morality, and it, therefore, breaks Rule I. It is also, 
obviously, incomplete, and thus breaks Rule II. 

2. Give a Logical Division of (a) reasoning, (6) material 
bodies. 

REASONING. 

I 

Immediate. Mediate. 



I 1 I 7~] 1 

Opposition. Eduction. Deduction Analogy. Induction. 
(Syllogism). 

MATERIAL BODIES. 



Solids. Not-solids (if any). 



Liquids. Net-liquids (^/'o?^2/). 

Gases. Not.gases (if any). 



QUESTIONS. 
Definition. 

98. Explain the doctrine of Logical Definition, and 
estimate its value as an instrument of science, [l. — b.sc] 

99. What do you understand by " Definition per genus 
et differentiam " t Give examples. 

100*. Does the definition of a name in aU cases include all 
the common properties of the class named? If not, can 
you determine any principle or principles on which certain 
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of the common properties should be selected, rather than 
others, for inclusion ia the definition ? 

Take, as examples, parallel straight Unes, ruminant 
animal, oxygen. [c. — hons.] 

101*. What is the process of forming a Definition accord- 
ing to the old logical account 1 and what do you consider to 
be the modern scientific view 1 What are the difficulties in 
the way of framing a final and complete Definition of any 
term 1 [c. — hons.] 

102. Examine the value of controversies on Definition in 
Science, exemplifying your remarks from either the Natural 
or the Moral Sciences. [c] 

103. What is a Definition? Why is it that some names 
can, and others cannot, be defined ? [o. — mods., c] 

104. State the currently accepted rules of logical Defini- 
tion. Examine their worth, and discuss the view that aU 
definitions are of names only. [l. — b.sc] 

105. Why is Definition often a question not of words but 
of things 1 [l. — M.A.] 

106. Distinguish Complete from Incomplete Definition. 

[l. — M.A., B.sc] 

107*. Discuss the place and function of Definition in 
Scientific Method. [c] 

108. Explain what you understand by (1) a Nominal 
Definition, (2) a Real Definition, (3) a Genetic Definition. 

Discuss the following : — " The characteristics by which a 
given object may be distinguished from all others are not to 
be confounded with the essential attributes of a concept: 
for the former it might suffice to caU a man a featherless 
biped ; to ascertain the latter is the aim of Definition." 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

109. Distinguish exactly between the Definition and the 
Description of a class. How many kinds of definitions did 
the Scholastic logicians recognise ? [l. — B.A. hons.] 

110. State, and discuss, the different kinds of so called 
Definition that you know of. 
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111. Is it possible to define tlie terms — gold, coal, legal- 
nuisance, civilisation, Cleopatra's Needle ? [l. — b.a. hons.] 

112*. What difficulties attend the process of defining the 
names of material substances, of sensations and emotions ; 
and how may they best be overcome ? Illustrate your 
answer by examples. [o. — mods.] 

113. ' Definition must be both the starting-point and also 
the end and aim of all thinking.' How do you understand 
this statement ? [o. — mods.] 

114*. What are the principal faults in Definition 1 Give 
examples. [o. — mods.] 

115. What different answers are given to the question — 
What are the limits of Definition ? Account for the 
divergence of view on this point. [o. — mods.] 

116*. What is Definition ? Is it of Names or of Things ? 

[due. B.A.] 

117. Compare the definability of the following terms :— 7 
book, square, dulness, Victoria, being, exogens-, thermometer, 
house, brilliancy, the present Chancellor of the University 
of London, Cambridge, cart, this ear. 

118. Compare the following terms in respect of their 
definability : — ^rectangle, motive, copper, brass, tree, table, 
marriage, theft, feeling, substance. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

119. What qualities are included in the definition of a 
term ? What is meant by saying that our definitions are 
provisional? [st.a. — ll.a.,hons.] 

120. Criticize the following definitions :— 

(1) Ignorance is a blind guide. 

(2) Ignorance is lack of knowledge. 

(3) Alcohol is a kind of medicine. 

^4) Blackguard is the opposite of honourable. 
(5) Enjoyment means pleasure. 

Division. 

121. Give a defimition of Division, and say whether you 
think it a Formal or a Material process. What other 
processes must it be carefully distinguished from 1 
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122. Give the rules of Logical Division; and give in- 
stances which observe and violate them. [o. — mods.] 

123. What do you understand by "Division by Dicho- 
tomy " ? Give examples, and say what objections are urged 
against it. Is it a purely formal process ? and what is its 
utiKty ? 

124. Comment upon the following divisions : — 
(a) Pens into steel pens and quill pens. 

(6) Ireland into Ulster, Connaught, Leioster, and Munster. 

(c) Animals into vertebrate and invertebrate. 

{d) Material bodies into solids, liquids, and gases. 

(e) Colour into whiteness, blackness, and blueness. 

(_/) Lights into artificial, blue Hght, white light, and 
moonlight. 

(g) Vice into an immoral act, and a mechanical instru- 
ment. 

{h) Englishmen into rich and poor, consumptive and 
bilious. 

125. Give a Logical Division of the following: — plane, 
rectilineal figure, proposition, book. 

126. Show that Division belongs to applied Logic, and 
has no place in a purely formal system. [o. — ^mods.] 

127. Explain the use of Division in Logic. Give the 
rules of Division, with examples in which these rules are 
violated. [o.— mods.] 

128. Are Definition and Di^-ision both necessary to the 
full understanding of the meaning of a term ? Give reasons 
for your answer. [o. — mods.] 

129. Explain ' Fundamentum Divisionis,' and 'Cross 
Division ' ; and give examples of each. [o. — MODS.] 

130. Define and Divide 'inference' and 'wtue'; and 
show that your definitions and divisions conform to the 
rules of definition and di^^sion. [o. — MODS.] 

131. Criticize the following di^-isions : — 

(1) North jlmerica into Canada, the United States, and 

Mexico. 

(2) Terms into Singular, General, Abstract, and Con- 

crete. 
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^3) Books into bound, and unbound. 

(4) A piece of lime into whiteness, solidity, weight and 

extension. 

(5) A person into bones, flesh, feeling, and will. 

(6) Charm into ' sweetness of manner,' and ' an incan- 

tation.' 

(7) Man into civilized, uncivilized, clergyman, and layman. 
132. Distinguish, from a logical point of view, between a 

specific and an accidental difference in any two things. 

How far are the rules of Logical Division and Definition 
of use in actual science ? [l. — b.sc] 

133*. Discuss any system of purely formal Division that 
you know of. 

Classification. 

134. Explain what is meant by Classification, and show 
what excellencies a classification should have, and to what 
faults it is liable. [o. — mods.] 

135. State, and discuss, any .special rules that may be 
needed for Classification. 

136. Explain the expressions: " Classification by types,'' 
" Classification by series." 

137. Illustrate, from any science you may know, the 
nature and uses of a Descriptive Terminology, and a 
Nomenclature. • [l. — b.a.] 

138. Discuss the appropriateness of the terms Natural 
and Artificial as applied to Classification. 

139. Show how Classification grows out of Logical 
Division. 

140. Of what use in Classification is a Scientific Language? 

141. Give examples of Artificial Classifications, and show 
their uses. 

142. Show the connexion of Classification and Definition. 

143. What is Scientific Classification? What are the 
chief difficulties that attend it? [o.— mods.] 



REDUCTION OF SENTENCES TO PRO- 
POSITIONAL FORM. 

This is a most important subject, and should be carefully 
studied, — to secure facility and accuracy in turning the 
statements of ordinary language into logical propositions. 
Many who are able to deal accurately with all the forms 
of Immediate Inference, when sentences are given in strict 
logical form, are often unable to express ordinary language 
in logical propositions, and are thus liable to go utterly 
wrong on questions involving such translation of language. 

HINTS. 

1 . The Logical Copula is the verb " to be." Always, there- 
fore, obtain " is," " is not," " are," or " are not," as the copula 
of a proposition (see Mamml, vol. i., pp. 173-4). 

2. Be very careful in deciding which is the Subject-term. 
Remember that in an A proposition, the Subject is distri- 
buted and the Predicate undistributed, so that if these are 
misplaced all Immediate Inferences will be invahd (see 
Manual, vol. i., pp. 174-6). 

3. The following should be thoroughly memorized : — 

(i) All are tiot 1 c< i /n ^ 

M,ery ...isnot / = ^°"^ '^^ °°*- " • ' ^'^ 

(ii) Any = Every (A.) 

(iii) Few are = Some (most) are not . (0.) 

Few are not = Some (most) are. . . (I-) 

(iv) A few are ^ Some (few) are. . 

A few are not = Some (few) are not 

(v) Eardly any are 1 „ , ^^ <. 

Scarcdy any are ) = S°'"« ('"o^) ^'^ °o'' 



(I) 
(0.) 

(0.) 



Hardly any are noti a , ^^ ,t\ 

Sc»rc4 a4 are not) = Some (most) are. . . . (I) 
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(yi) Only S's a,ve P \ _ (i) Some S's are P \ .,, ., „ ,. ^ 

S's aloiie are PJ ~ (ii) No non-S's ate Pf = ^IL >'s are S. . (A.) 

\ _ (i) 
/ ~ (ii) 

\= « 

S s flstowe are not P j (ii) All non-S's are />. 



Ora?!/ some S's are P \ (i) Some S's are P. 

Some S's aloTie are P j ~ (ii) Some S's are not P. 
Only S's are not P \ (i) Some S's are not P 

J- (ii) 
Only some S's are not P\ (i) Some S's are not P. 



(I.) 
(0.) 
(0.) 
(A.) 

(0.) 
(I.) 
(I.) 



Some S's alone axe not PJ (ii) Some S's are P. 
(vii) All S's exc/!j)t one are P = (i) Some (most) S's are P. 

(ii) Some (one) S is not P. . (0.) 
No S's except one are P = (i) Some (most) S's are not P. (I.) 
(ii) Some (one) S is P. . . (0.) 
See Manual, vol. i., pp. 187-90, 193-4. 

4. Complex and Compound sentences must be first resolved 
into their constituent parts (see Manual, vol. i., pp. 190-4). 

5. Always endeavour to reduce to a proposition having an 
adjective, or adjective phrase, as predicate — to show the 
predicative force of the proposition (see Momual, vol. i., 
pp. 175, 216-7). 

N.B. — In this section the Copula is always italicized, so as 
to indicate (1) the Subject, — all that comes before the 
Copula, (2) the Copula, and (3) the Predicate, — all that 
follows the Copula. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. All those present had not tickets. 

Here the obvious purpose of the sentence is to suggest the 
assertion 'some (at least) had not tickets.' The use of 
" all " is simply for emphasis. The strict logical form is : — 
Some (persons) present are not possessed of tickets. (0.) 

2. Some only who praise virtue act virtuously. 

" Some only (do),'' clearly implies that there has been an 
observation of cases in which " some do not," or there would 
be no justification for limiting the assertion to ''some only." 
The logical force, therefore, is : — 

(i) Some who praise virtue are virtuous. (I.) 
(ii) Some who praise virtue are not virtuous. (0.) 

3. None who were there failed to applaud. 

This in logical form is : — None present are non-applauders. 
(E.) Such propositions, having negative copulas (see 
Manual, p. 178) and predicates, are best expressed by 
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omitting the negatives, which, counteract each other, e.g. 
All present are applauders (A.) [see Manual, vol. i., pp. 
285-8, Obversion], which may be taken as the strictly logical 
form of the proposition. 

4. Among the sights of London, the visitor should not 
miss St. Paul's Cathedral. 

This is best expressed, logically, by : — St. Paul's Cathedral 
is worthy to be seen by all visitors to London. (A.) 

5. Only graduates have the right to be present. 

This sentence concerns 'those with the right to be 
present,' and says that only " graduates " are such. The 
logical form, therefore, is : — ■ 

(i) Some graduates are justified in being present. (I.) 
(ii) No non-graduates are justified in being present. (E.) 
Or — All with the right to be present are graduates. (A.) 

6. The honest alone are respected. 

This is similar to (5) and is equivalent to : — 
(i) Some honest persons are respected. (I.) 
(ii) No dishonest persons are respected. (E.) 
Or — All respected persons are honest. (A.) 

7. Milton is the only poet, except Dante, who has 
written religious poetry of the highest order. 

This may be resolved into : — • 

(i) Milton is a writer of religious poetry of the highest 

order. (A.) 
(ii) Dante is a writer of religious poetry of the highest 

order. (A.) 
(iii) No other poet is a writer of religious poetry of the 

highest order. (E.) 

8. We cannot be right in saying either that the good 
are necessarily happy, or the happy necessarily good. 

This means that it is false to say : — 
(i) All good men are happy (A.), or 
(ii) All happy men are good. (A.) 
What is implied, therefore, is : — 
(i) Some good men are not happy. (0.) 
(ii) Some happy men are not good. (0.) 

9. None know the brave are timid but the brave. 
This is best expressed by : — 
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(i) Some brave are aware that the brave are timid. (I.) 
(ii) No non- brave are aware that the brave aie timid. (E.) 
Or — All who are aware that the brave are timid are 
brave. (A.) 

QUESTIONS. 

144. Eeduce each of the following to its strict logical 
form, and indicate whether it is A, E, I, or : — 

{a) All birds have two wings. 

(6) We know what matter is by the evidence of one or 

more of our senses, 
(c) It cannot be said that a thief has any sense of honour, 
(rf) Not all ovir ideas deserve consideration, 
(e) Only a few men maintain consistent conduct. 
(/) Every one knows that a politician cannot be produced 

out of a mixture of a Republican and a Royalist. 
{g) Every one knows that no politician can combine the 

opinions of a Republican and a Royalist. 
ih) They never forgive who have done an injury, 
(i) All men are not honest who say that they are. 

(7) All his shots but two hit the mark. 

145. Resolve the following into logical propositions, and 
indicate the quantity and quality of each : — 

(a) Cambridge is the only town in England, except 
Oxford, which contains an ancient university. 

(6) No man ever fails to remain poor who is both 
ignorant and lazy. 

(c) The great is not good, but the good is great. 

{d) No one can be learned who is not both studious and 
ambitious, and not always then. 

(e) Though it may be granted that old things are not there- 
fore the best, yet they deserve careful consideration. 

(/) The more, the merrier. 

{g) It is just as false to say that Englishmen alone are 
brave, as to say that they alone are not. 

146. Indicate the logical Subject, Predicate, and Copula 
of the following : — 

{a) Nothing succeeds like success. 

(6) There are many such in the country. 

(c) He envies others' wealth who has none himself. 
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(d) It is cowardly to kick a man when he is down. 
(«) Only experts can judge scientific matters. 
(_/) Great are the glories which surround a throne. 

147. State in logical form ; indicate the Subject and 
Predicate ; and give the quantity and quality of the 
following : — 

(a) There's not a joy the world can give like that it takes 
away. 
He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 
Axioms are self-evident. 

Natives alone can stand the climate of Africa. 
Not one of the Greeks at Thermopylae escaped. 
f) All that glitters is not gold. 

148. Express in Logical form: — 
(a) Not all his answers were wrong. 

(6) Not all your endeavours will accomplish it. 

(c) There is no wit like bought wit. 

(d) Girton and Newnham are the only colleges for ladies 

at Cambridge. 

(e) Visitors to Cambridge should make a point of seeing 

King's College Chapel. 
{/) There is nothing that disgusts a man so much as 

failure after boasting. 
(g) All that act honourably shall not be forgotten. 
ih) All Greeks are not dishonest. 
(i) Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
(j) Amongst Englishmen many great generals are found. 
(k) Amongst graduates are a few scholars. 
(l) All ilowering plants have beauty. 

149. Point out any possible ambiguities in — 
(a) Some of the men have behaved disgracefully. 
(6) All are not wise who read much. 

(c) All the books cost a sovereign. 

150. Give six examples of Indesignate propositions, and 
say what you take to be, from material considerations, the 
quantity of each. 

151. Give, in each case, two propositions fulfilling the 
following conditions — 

(a) General terms for subject and predicate. 
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(b) Abstract terms for subject and predicate. 

(c) Collective term for subject. 

(d) Singular terms for subject and predicate. 

(e) Singular abstract term as subject. 

(/) Negative terms for subject and predicate. 
(g) Relative terms for subject and predicate. 

152. What would you take to be implied if it be asserted 
that the following propositions are false — 

(a) Some horse-dealers are honest. 

(b) Englishmen, as a race, are brave. 

(c) Some Volunteers did not deserve discredit. 

(d) None but the prejudiced were unconviilced. 

(e) All men are liars. 

(/) Honesty is the best policy. 

153. Resolve the following passage into logical propo- 
sitions, and indicate their kind : — 

" The material upon which thought is exercised is sup- 
plied by the world of objects which surrounds us, and from 
which we receive, through our senses, impressions of various 
kinds, which act as stimuli to the mind and so give rise to 
ideas" (Welton). 

154. Express in a single proposition of the simplest 
logical form the sense of each of the following sentences : — 

(1) If the sky were to fall, we should catch larks. 

(2) It never rains but it pours. 

(3) Many are called, but few are chosen. 

(4) Unless help arrives, we are beaten. 

(5) You cannot have your cake and eat it. 

(6) Use every man after his desert, and who should 

'scape whipping ? [o. — mods.] 

155. Express as adequately as you can in a single pro- 
position of the simplest logical form the sense of each of 
the following sentences : — 

(1) A man may smile and smile and be a villain. 

(2) Few men think, but all have opinions. 

(3) When clouds appear, wise men put on their cloaks. 

(4) Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live. 

(5) Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 

[O. — MODS.] 
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HINTS. 

1. Give special attention to Mr. Welton's scheme of 
diagrams (see Manual, vol. i., pp. 253-4), as they can be 
used very largely in illustrating formal processes. 

2. Notice that in a Conditional Proposition, the Conse- 
quent is subordinate in force to the Antecedent, whilst in a 
Hypothetical it is co-ordinate in force with the Antecedent. 

3. Ordinarily either of the terms Conditional and 
Hypothetical is understood to include both. The differ- 
ence between this and Mr. "V\'elton's division of propositions 
must be carefully borne in mind when answering examina- 
tion questions (ihid. pp. 171, 197-9). 

4. Always reduce propositions to a strictly logical form, 
if not so given. 

5. The distinction between Divisional and Contingent 
Disjunctives is important, and follows from the distinction 
between Conditional and HypotheticaL 

6. In a Disjunctive proposition the implication is: — If it 
is not one (or more), then it tsthe other (or remainder) ; but 
it Is not implied that — If it is one (or more) then it is not the 
other (or remainder), since this would exclude the possibility 
of being both (or all), i.e. it would accept the eiccZustwe view, 
which the Manual gives reasons for rejecting (see vol. L, 
pp. 209-11). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Say whether the following are Hypothetical or Con- 
ditional propositions, and why : — 

(a) If knowledge is power, then ignorance is weakness. 
(6) If a man is moral, he leads a rational life, 
(c) If Z is Y, then Z is W. 
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(a) A Hypothetical proposition. Tliere are two quiti 
independent, co-ordinate, propositions, but the second cannoi 
be categorically asserted as true unless the first is grante( 
as true, i.e. there is a dependence of inference. We cannot 
from the data given, assert that ' he who is ignorant is weak, 
since this begs the question as to whether ' knowledge is power . 

(6) A Conditional proposition. The second proposition her( 
is subordinate, since " he " (i.e. that man) has a relative force 
The whole can be expressed by, ' If the life of a man is moral 
it is also rational ' ; by which we see that the possession o 
one attribute (rationality) follows from that of anothe: 
(morality), i.e. there is a dependence of phenomena. 

(c) Is only an empty form. It may be filled in bj 
(1) If I visit London, I will come and see you (Hypothetical) 
or (2) If any boy is impertinent, he deserves punishmen 
(Conditional). 

2. Reduce, if possible, the following to categorica 
propositions — 

(as) If the weather remains fine, I shall go to town. 
(6) If candidates are numerous, choice is difficult. 

(c) Every man is either a politician or a poor patriot. 

(d) This man is either guUty or innocent. 

(a) Is a Hypothetical, and cannot, therefore, be reduce( 
to a Categorical. 

(6) Is logically : ' If any choice must be made amongs 
many candidates, that choice is difficult.' This is a Con 
ditional, and reduces to the Categorical : < Every case o 
choosing from many candidates is difficult.' 

(c) Is a Divisional Disjunctive, and reduces to : — 

(1) If any man is not a pohtician, he is a poor patrio 
(Conditional). 

(2) If any man is not a poor patriot, he is a politiciai 
(Conditional). 

These reduce to the following Categoricals : — 

(1) Every non-politician is a poor patriot. 

(2) Every not-poor-patriot is a politician. 

(d) This is a Contingent Disjunctive, and reduces to : — 
(1) If this man is not guilty, he is innocent (Hypo 

thetical). 
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(2) If this man is not innocent, he is guilty (Hypo- 
thetical). 

These cannot be reduced to Oategoricals. 

QUESTIONS. 

156. Define a Proposition ; and enumerate, with examples, 
the various kinds of Propositions. 

157. What do you understand by Categorical Propo- 
sition ? What other forms of judgment can be expanded 
into Categorical Propositions 1 

158*. Give a full discussion, with examples, of the Logical 
Copula. 

159*. What do you consider to be the essential distinc- 
tion between the Subject and Predicate of a proposition ? 
Apply your answer to the following : — 

From hence thy warrant is thy sword. 

That is exactly what I wanted. [c. — hons.] 

160. Explain fuUy what is meant by the Quality and 
Quantity of propositions. 

161. Give a full discussion of Universal, Particular, and 
Indesignate propositions. 

162. What are the signs of Quantity recognized in Logic, 
and to what scheme of propositions do they lead ? How 
do these signs of quantity affect the terms to which they 
belong 1 

1 63*. State, and discuss, the signs of Quantity, other than 
the strictly logical, used in ordinary speech. 

164. Explain the effects of complex terms in Propositions. 

165*. Give a full discussion . of Compound Categorical 
Propositions. 

166. How does the Quality of a proposition affeet its 
Quantity ? Is the relation a necessary one 1 [l. — B.A.] 

167*. Define ' Modality of Propositions ' ; and say what 
you know about the subject. 

1 68*. What position should be assigned to the Modality of 
Propositions in a complete system of Logic 1 If excluded 
from Logic, where and how would you ti-eat it 1 [l. — M.A.] 
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169*. What was meant by the 'contingent' and the 
' possible ' in Modal propositions ? How should you define 
these terms now ? [l. — b.a. hons.] 

1-70. Explain clearly, with examples, the essential differ- 
ence between a Conditional and a Hypothetical Proposition. 
Under what kind of proposition do they both come ? 

171. Do distinctions of Quality and Quantity apply to 
Conditional and Hypothetical Propositions 1 Give examples. 

172. Indicate which of the following are Conditional, and 
which Hypothetical, propositions, and why : — 

(1) If any man is a thief, he deserves to be punished. 

(2) If the report is true, what you say is untrue. 
(3^ If any A is B, that A is C. 

(4) If study is well done, the student will gain. 
.(5) If the whole is greater than its part, a church is 

greater than its nave. 
(6) If this work requires three hours a day, it is more 

than I can do. 

173. Discuss, with examples, the question whether 
Inferential Propositions can be reduced to Categorical 
Propositions. 

174. Eeduce, if possible, the following to Categorical 
Propositions : — 

(1) If a boy is encouraged, he will study diligently. 

(2) Often when there is a shower, we see a rainbow. 

(3) If any S is M, that S is P. 

(4) If he gains 50 per cent, of the marks, he will pass. 

(5) Every inhabitant of London is either British or alien. 
(5) This hat is either yours or mine. 

175. "What is a Disjunctive Proposition? Discuss the 
question how such a proposition should be interpreted. 

176. Have Disjunctive Propositions any distinctions of 
Quality and Quantity? Can they be reduced to Categorical 
Propositions ? 

177. What do you take to be the exact significance of a 
Negative Judgment? Apply your answer to the follow- 
ing :— If S is P, it is not Q ; S is neither P nor Q ; S is' 
either P or Q ; No S is both P and Q. [l.— b.a. hons.] 
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178. Discuss the relation of the Disjunctive Proposition 
to (a) the Hjrpothetical, (b) the Categorical. 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

179*. Distinguish between Ampliative and Exphcative 
Propositions, and give several examples of each Mnd. 

[l. — M.A.] 

180*. In a Negative Proposition, does the negative par- 
ticle belong to the copula or to the predicate ? [l. — m.a.] 

181. Distinguish between a Judgment, a Proposition, a 
Sentence, and a Truth. With which is Formal Logic con- 
cerned ? [c] 

182*. What do you understand by Modality, and by 
Modal Propositions ? What notice, if any, do they receive 
in Modem Logic ? [c. — hons.I 

1 83. What are the points involved in the question of the 
Import of Categorical Propositions ; and what is the prac- 
tical importance of the question ? 

184. Discuss the meaning, and the value, of the Predica- 
tive View of the Import of Propositions. 

185. State, and criticize, the Class-inclusion View of 
Propositions. To what scheme of propositions does it 
lead? 

186*. Examine the case for expressing Propositions in 
the form of Equations, (a) from the theoretic, (6) from the 
practical point of view. [l. — b.sc] 

187. State and discuss the different theories as to the 
import of a Proposition. [o. — mods., l. — b.a. hons.] 

188*. What different views of the nature and aims of 
Logic are involved in the question of the Quantification of 
the Predicate ? [l.— b.a. eons.] 

189.* Give the new prepositional forms developed by the 
Quantification of the Rrecficate ; and state how far different 
logicians admit them into the scheme of the Syllogism. 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

190*. Explain the meaning and practical explanation of 
the doctrine that " Logic postulates to be allowed to state 
explicitly in language aU that is implicitly contained in 
thought." [L.— B.A. HONS.] 
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191*. Estimate critically the value of Hamilton's scheme 
of the Quantification of the Predicate. 

192*. What different meanings have been given to 'some' 
in Hamilton's'scheme, and with what effect upon the pro- 
positional forms 1 

193*. Explain the precise meaning of the proposition 
" some X's are not some Y's " (the proposition w of Thom- 
son). What is its Contradictory ? Give your opinion of 
its importance. [l.— b.a. hons.] 

194*. What is the nature of Predication? Discuss 
Hamilton's doctrine that every judgment pronounces that 
of two notions one does or does not constitute a part of 
the other. • [l. — bsc] 

195*. State the chief theories of the Import of Pro- 
positions. On what theory does the adoption of A, E, I 
and O, as the fundamental forms rest ? 

Criticise the additional forms which arise when the 
Quantification of the Predicate is adopted. [c] 

196. State clearly MUl's view of the Import of Pro- 
positions, and say what objections can be urged against it. 

197*. Examine the Existential or Compartmental View 
of the Import of Propositions. What special utility has 
this view 1 

198*. State your opinion on the question whether every 
proposition implies or asserts the existence of Resemblance 
between the things or classes of things denoted by the 
terms. [l. — B.A. hons.] 

199*. What are the Nominalist views of the meaning of 
Propositions? Distinguish carefully between the several 
phases of Nominalism. [l. — b.sc] 

200*. What is an Essential Proposition? and in what 
cases is it difficult, to draw the line between Essential and 
Eeal Propositions ? [l. — b.a. hons.] 

201*. Examine the doctrine that a Proposition is the 
expression of a relation between two ideas. [l. — m.a.] 

202*. Examine the following statement : — " The supposed 
meaning in extension of a proposition has no meaning at 
aU, until interpreted by the meaning in comprehension. All 
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concepts require to be construed in comprehension, and 
their comprehension is the whole of their meaning." 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

203. Explain and discuss briefly the following : — 

(a) In a judgment the subject is naturally interpreted 
in denotation and the predicate in connotation. 

(6) Every proposition is an assertion that' two names are 
or are not applicable to one and the same subject. 

[l. — B.A.] 

204*. State explicitly which of the following meanings 
must be assigned to the mark of quantity " some " in the 
Aristotehan system: — some only; some, perJiaps none; 
some, it may be all or none ; some certainly, and it may he 
all ; point out the difficulties which arise from an eironeous 
interpretation of this little word. [l. — m.a.] 

205*. In what difierent ways is the Import of Propositions 
regarded from the point of view of Formal or Conceptual 
and of Material Logic. [l, — b.a. hons.] 

206*. Can all kinds of propositions be exhibited in the 
intensive as well as the extensive form ? Give reasons in 
support of your answer, and in the event of its being in the 
negative, draw up a list distinguishing between those kinds 
of propositions which can and those which cannot he so 
exhibited. [l.- — b.a. hons.] 

207. Examine fully the question : — " Does the assertion of 
a categorical proposition necessarily imply that its terms 
are the names of really existing things ? " 

208*. Discuss, fully and critically, the view that "universal 
propositions do not, but particulars do, imply the existence 
of their subjects." 

209*. State and discuss any views that you know of, 
other than the Predicative view and that held by Dr. Keynes, 
as to the Implication of Existence in propositions. 

210*. Are the following examples of Hamilton's eight- 
fold scheme of propositions ? Give reasons for your answer. 

(1) All trains stop at all stations. (U) 

(2^ AU trains stop at some stations. (A) 

(3) Some trains do not stop at some stations. (<i)) 
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211. Discnss the nature and use of Diagram s as illustrating 
the relation between the terms in a proposition. What 
theory of the Import of Propositions is implicit in most 
diagrammatic schemes? 

212. Give a concise account of any schemes of diagram- 
matic representation of propositions, and discuss their value. 

[l. B.A.] 

213*. Express by means of ordinary categorical propositions 
the relation between S and P represented by the following 
diagram : — 




"If Logic is exclusively concerned with Thought, and 
Thought is exclusively concerned with Concepts, it is im- 
possible to approve of a practice of representing the relation 
of terms in a [Proposition] by that of figures in a diagram." 
Discuss this statement. [c. — hons.] 

214. Explain briefly Euler's system of diagrams. Does 
it fairly represent the Four-fold scheme of Propositions? 
What improvements of it have been proposed.? 

215*. Indicate briefly the diagrams employed in (1) 
Lambert's scheme, (2) Hamilton's scheme, (3) Dr. Venn's 
scheme; and say what scheme of propositions they best 
illustrate. 

216. Explain fuUy Mr. Welton's scheme of diagrams, 
and discuss its special features. 

217*. Express the four ordinary prepositional forms 
according to (1) Mr. Welton's diagrams, (2) Lambert's, and 
(3) Hamilton's. 

218*. Express the four ordinary prepositional forms 
according to (1) Euler's diagrams, and (2) Dr. Venn's. 

219*. Illustrate the following by Dr. Venn's diagrams- 
All S is P or Q; All S is P and Q; AU P is Q and S ; All 
Q is S or P. 

log. q. 4 
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220*. Explain :— 

' Analytical and Synthetic Judgments.' 

' Verbal and Real Propositions.' 

' Nominal and Real Definitions.' [o. — mods.] 

221. Why do Negatives distribute their Predicates? Do 
Affirmatives ever distribute theirs ? [o. — mods.] 

222. What reasons might be given for treating of the 
Proposition before the Term in a system of Logic ? 

[o. — MODS.] 

223. What different views have been held as to the 
nature of Predication 1 [o. — mods.] 

224. In what different cases does Logical analysis lead 
us to Propositions in which one of the Terms is itself a 
Proposition 1 [o. — mods.] 

225*. What erroneous logical theories have arisen from 
the ambiguity of the copula ? [o. — mods.] 

226*. What objections lie against the view that the 
predicate of a Logical Proposition should be written as a 
Quantity ? [o. — mods.] 



IMMEDIATE INFERENCES. 

HINTS. 
1. Great thorougliness of memory work is necessary 
here, as accuracy is all important. The subject-matter is 
perfectly easy, but inaccuracy is fatal. 

2. Always reduce ordinary grammatical sentences to 
strictly logical form, if they are not already in that 
condition (see preceding section). 

3. The best plan is always to work with the ordinary ' 

term symbols, S, P, S (non-S), P (non-P), and to re-translate 
them, if necessary, into the original terms. 

4. Remember that the Subaltern and Contradictory of a 
proposition are derived by a process of immediate inference 
(see example 4). 

5. Notice that " Eductions " is new in the nomenclature 
of Logic, the term " Immediate Inference " being sometimes 
used to cover both Eductions and Opposition, and sometimes 
to denote Eductions only. 

EXAMPLES. 
1. Convert by Contraposition when such a method is 
legitimate : — 

"A soldier's a man." 
"Preferment goes not by old gradation.'' 
" Some turn to folly." [sT. A. — M.A.J 

" A soldier's a man " = Every soldier is a man = S a P. 
Obverse = SeP; .■. Contrapositive = PeS, i.e., — 

No not-man is a soldier. 
" Preferment goes not by old gradation." This is best in- 
terpreted as 0, since (1) the predicate is a separable accidens, 
and (2) ' some ' is the most that can be formally guaranteed. 
Hence logical form = Some preferment is not due to old 
gradation = S o P. _ 

Obverse = SiP; ■'• Contrapositive = PiS, i.e., — 
• Some things not due to oH gradation are preferment, 
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"Some turn to folly" = Some persons are inclined to 
folly = SiP. _ 

Obverse: — S P\ ■'■ No C'ontrapositive, since an pro- 
position cannot be converted. 

2. Give the obverse, contradictory, and contrapositive of 
"cursed is every one tliat hangeth on a tree." 

[sT. A. M.A. HONS.] 

Every one who hangs on a tree is cursed = S a P. 

Obverse: — SeP= No one who hangs on a tree is not- 
cursed. 

Contradictory : — S o P = Some who hang on a tree are 
not cursed. 

Contrapositive : — P eS = No not-cursed are hanged on a 
tree. 

3. State in strictly logical form, and convert, the two 
following propositions : — 

" We are not cotton spinners all, 
But some love England and her honour yet." 
After two conversions do we necessarily get back to the 
original proposition ? [due. — B.A.] 

" We are not cotton spinners all " = Some of us are not 
cotton spinners = S o P (it may be colloquially implied that 
' some of us are cotton spinners,' but this would depend 
upon the context — it is not formally implicit). 

Converse : — None, being an proposition. 

" But some love England and her honour yet " = Some 
lovers of England's honour are still to be found = S i P. 

Converse : — P i S. Some persons still to be found are 
lovers of England's honour. 

We do not necessarily get back to the original proposition 
after two converfions of it. For SaP gives (1) PiS, (2) SiP- 
E and I propositions do return to the original ; thus S eP 
gives{l)PeS,{2) SeP; whilst S iP gives (I) PiS, {■2)SiP 
(see Manual, vol. i., p. 294). 

4. Write out all the immediate inferences derivable from 
the proposition : ' All leally happy men are virtuous,' and 
give in each case the technical name of the form of inference. 

[r.U.I. — B.A. HONS.] 
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Original proposition — S aP = All really happy men are 
virtuous. 

I. By Opposition : — 

'{a) Si P. Some really happy men are virtuous. — 

Subaltern, is true. 
(6) S P. It is false to say that ' some really happy 

men are not virtuous.' — by Contradiction. 

(c) SeP. It is false to say that ' no really happy men 

are virtuous.' — by Contrariety. 

II. By Eduction :— 

(d) PiS- Some virtuous men are really happy. — Converse. 

(e) PoS. Some virtuous men are not not-really-happy. — 

Obverted Converse. 
(/) SeP. No really happy men are not- virtuous. — 

Obverse, 
(g) P eS. No not-virtuous men are really happy. — 

Contrapositive. 
(h) P aS. All not-virtuous men are not-really-happy. 

— Obverted Contrapositive. 
(i) S oP. Some no t-really -happy men are not virtuous. — 

Inverse, 
(j) Si P. Some not-really -happy men are not-virtuous. — 

Obverted Inverse. 
5. What is the relation between the first and each of the 
following propositions given below ? — 

(a) Only the moderate have self-control. 

lb) Some who have self-control are immoderate. 

(c) Some who are moderate are not without self-control. 

(d) Some with self-control are moderate. 

(e) All ■who are immoderate have no self-control. 
(/■) All who have nofr self-control are moderate. 

(a) Only the moderate have self-control = All self- 

controlled are moderate = S a P. 

(b) = SiP[= SoP] = Obverted Contradictory of (a). 

(c) = P oB'= Obverted converse of {a). 

(d) = SiP = Subaltern of (a). 
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(e) = P aS = Obverted Contrapositive of (as). 

I^f) = S a P,in this form has no apparent logical relation 
toSaP. If we can reduce them to propositions with 
identical subjects we shall be better able to decide — 

(i) SaP = Sep = PeS. 
(ii) SaP=^SeP^PeS = PaS. 
Hence we see that they are Contraries. 
H.B. — In comparing propositions in this way, care must 
be taken not to alter the character of the originals, i.e., they 
must retain their Universal form. 

QUESTIONS. 

227. Define Immediate Inference ; and point out (1) the 
general principles of all Inference, (2) the special principles 
of Immediate Inferences. Explain briefly the two kinds of 
Immediate Inference. 

228. What is the use of the scheme of Opposition? 

[l. B.A.] 

229. Discuss fully the relations which exist between the 
propositions A and I, E and O. 

230. Prove that of Contradictory propositions, one must 
be true and one must be false. [c' — mods.] 

231. Give a full discussion of Contrary Opposition. 

232. What do you understand by Sub-contrariety; and 
what is involved in this kind of Opposition ? 

233*. "It has been ai-gued that, if 'some' means 'some 
at least,' I and may both be false ; but if ' some ' means 
' some only,' they must both be true." Discuss this. 

234. On the common view of the opposition of propositions, 
what are the inferences to be drawn (1) from the truth, 
(2) from the falsity, of each of the four categorical pro- 
positions 1 [l. — B.A.] 

235*. Discuss the grounds on which Mill excludes so- 
called " Immediate Inferences " from the sphere of Inference. 
Point out the connexion between difi'erence of opinion on 
this point and difference of opinion with respect to the 
fundamental character of Logic. [m. — M.A.] 
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236. Explain the common table of Opposition of. Propo- 
sitions. Classify the following propositions according to 
quantity and quality : — 

It is only the bold who are lucky. 
Those who escape are very few. 
. No one is admitted except on business. 
It cannot be that none will fall. [c] 

237*. Discuss the dependence of Opposition on Implications 
of Existence. 

238. Are the ordinary rules as to the Conversion of 
Propositions founded on the necessities of thought ? 

[l. — B.sc] 

239. Enumerate and exemplify the different modes of 
Conversion. [l. — M.A.] 

240. Give the Converse, Contradictory, and Contrary of 
" All A is B," " Some men are wise." [l. — b.a.] 

241. "All B.A.'s of the University of London have- 
passed three examinations." Convert this proposition by 
all the- modes applicable to it. What are the Contrary, 
Contradictory, and Subaltern propositions derived from it? 

[l. — B.sc] 

242. Show how to get the Converse of the Contrary of the 
Contradictory of the proposition " Some crystals are cubes." 
How is it related to the original proposition ? [l. — b.sc] 

243. When is a proposition said to be Converted ? What 
is illative conversion, conversion per accidens, and conversion 
6y negation 1 [l. — b.a.] 

244. Give the Contradictory and the Converse of the 
following propositions : — 

(a) AH are not happy that seem so. 

(b) Two blacks don't make a white. 

(c) James struck John. 

(d) Few men are free from vanity. [st.a. — ll.a.hons.] 

245. Give the contradictories of : — 

(a) Most S's are not P. 

(b) Most S's are P. 

L) In any case, he was not the only one who said so 
(d) Three-fourths of the candidates passed. 
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246. Investigate the nature of the opposition between 
■singular propositions. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

247. Describe briefly the forms of Conversion and' Oppo- 
sition. Consider (a) how far the validity of the forms of Con- 
version in Categorical propositions is dependent on assump- 
tions as to the existence of subject and predicate, and (6) how 
far the processes of Conversion and Opposition are applicable 
to Hypothetical and Disjunctive Judgments. [l. — b.sc] 

248. Give a definition of Eduction, and discuss the object 
and utiKty of the processes included under the name. Define, 
exemplify, and justify the process of Obversion. What is 
Material Obversion? 

249. Define Immediate Inference, Conversion, Permuta- 
tion, and Obversion, and point out their relations one to 
another. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

250*- What indirect proofs of the validity of Conversion 
have been offered ? Criticize them. 

251. What is the relation between the propositions. Some 
S is not P, Some non-S is not P, No non-S is non-P. 

252. Give a full discussion of Inversion, illustrating your 
answer by diagi-ams. 

253. Prove the rules of Obversion, Conversion, and Con- 
traposition by reference to the Laws of Thought ; or show 
what other proof you would give of them. 

Convert and Oontraposit the proposition : For every 
wrong there is a legal remedy.- [l. — b.a.] 

254. Enumerate and describe briefly what you regard as 
the distinct varieties of Immediate Inference. Discuss the 
right of these forms to be regarded as modes of Inference. 

255. All crystals are solids. [^- ^•^^■] 
Some solids are not crystals. 

Some not crystals are not solids. 
No crystals are not solids. 
Soma solids are crystals. 
Some not solids are not crystals. 
All solids are crystals. 
Assign the logical relation, if any, between each of these 
propositions and the first of them. [l. — M.A.] 
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256. Take the proposition " All sciences are useful," and 
determine precisely what it affirms, what it denies, and 
what it leaves doubtful, concerning the relations of the 
terms " science " and " useful thing." [l. — b.sc] 

257. Assuming that no Organic beings are devoid of 
carbon, what can we thence infer respectively about beings 
which are not organic, and things which are not devoid of 
carbon ? [l. — B.A.] 

258. Reduce to simple logical order, convert, and otherwise 
draw appropriate immediate inferences from the following : — 

(a) The quality of mercy is not strained. 
(6) Some have greatness thrust upon them. 

(c) What is not practicable is- not desirable. 

(d) Hypocrisy delights in the most sublime speculations. 

.[sT. A. — M.A.] 

259. What immediate inferences can be drawn from : — 

(a) Amethysts are precious stones. 

(b) No great mathematician is without imagination. 

(o) All is not gold that glitters. [due. — B.A.] 

260. Transform the following propositions in such a way 
that, without losing any of their force, they may all have 
the same subject and the 'same predicate : — 

All non-P is non-8 ; Some P is not non-S ; All P is non-S ; 
Some non-P is not non-S. 

'261. Explain and exemplify Obverted Converse, Obverted 
Contrapositive, and Obverted Inverse. 

262. What is the distinction between Mediate and 
Immediate Inference ? Give (where possible) the Converse, 
the Obverse, and the Contrapositive of' the following 
propositions : — 

(a) [Quoth Hudibras] " I smell a rat." 
(6) The longest road comes to an end. 

(c) Only Protestant princes can sit upon the throne of 

England. 

(d) Unasked advice is seldom acceptable. 

(e) Where no oxen are, the crib is clean. [edin. — M.A.] 

263. Leslie Ellis pointed out that, though a St. Bernard 
dog is certainly a dog, a small St. Bernard dog is not a small 
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dog. How do you reconcile this with the processes of Imme- 
diate Inference as laid down by Dr. Thomson ? [l. — M.A.] 
264. Define, and discuss with examples, (1) Inference by 
Complex Conception, (2) Inference by Converse Relation. 

265*. How are the ordinary Eductions affected by the 
different theories of the Implication of Existence ill propo- 
sitions 1 Illustrate by instances. 

266. What assertions concerning the relations of 'in- 
dustry ' and ' success ' may be made, if it be true that ' If 
any man is industrious, he is successful ' 1 

267. Invent a Conditional proposition of the O form, and 
educe as many propositions as possible from it. 

268. Under what limitations are Eductions from Hypo- 
thetical propositions possible t Give examples. 

269. What Eductions are possible in the case of Disjunc- 
tive Propositions 1 Give instances. 

270. From All 8 is P what can you infer concerning not-S 
and not-P ? Show how you justify any inference you make. 

Illustrate by concrete examples what is called Im- 
mediate Inference by Added Determinants. If A = B and 
L = M, A 4- L = B -h M. Is such a theorem logically 
valid, either extensively or intensively ? [l. — B.A.] 

271. What results, as far as Immediate Inferences are 
•concerned, follow from distinguishing two classes of Inferen- 
tial propositions t Is such distinction of logical importance ? 
How does it affect Disjunctive propositions ? 

272. Show in what way the Conversion of Propositions 
is affected by the distribution of their terms. [o. — MODS.] 

273. What is Inference? Is there Inference (1) in the 
Opposition, (2) in the Conversion of Propositions ? Illustrate 
your view by examples. " [o. — mods.] 

274. What difficulties are met with in applying the rules 
of Conversion to Hypothetical Propositions 1 Give examples. 

[O. MODS.] 

275. What is Opposition ? What are the various forms 
of Opposition? Which of them has the greatest value, and 
why i [c— MODS.] 



SYLLOGISMS. 



HINTS. 



1. Always argue out problems by the Direct (see ManvMl, 
pp. 377-84), not hj Indirect Determination {ibid., pp. 384-5), 
unless the latter is specifically demanded. 

2. Adopt, as far as possible, Euclid's style of reasoning ; 
and always give references to the Rules and Corollaries. 

3. Problems in Figure and Mood will be found to turn 
upon : {a) Rules of the Syllogism, (6) Rules of the Distribu- 
tion of Terms. 

4. The following lines may be helpful in remembering 
the Rules : — 

0£ terms have bat three ; proposition as term ; 
Distribute the Middle — in this be most firm ; 
Distribute no term in Conclusion, beside, 
Unless in a premise 'tis equally wide ; 
One premise affirmative, this you must learn, 
For negative premises nothing affirm ; 
A negative head has a negative tail. 
And the converse of this is of equal avail. 

5. The following diagram shows the position of the 
Middle Term in the four figures : — 




{a) The ends of the unbroken lines indicate the positions 
of M in each figure. 

(6) The broken lines represent the major and minor 
premises. 
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6. In working out problems involving Pure Conditional 
syllogisms, it is sometimes convenient to reduce the con- 
stituent propositions to Categorical form, and afterwards re- 
translate the results obtained (see example 5). 

7. Notice carefully that (1) Terms are denoted by itaKc 
sans-serif type — S, P, etc. ; (2) Propositions are denoted by 
Clarendon type — A, C, etc. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. If the Minor premise is I, what do we know about 
the Conclusion, and the Major premise ? [l. — B.A.] 

The Conclusion must be particular (Cor. 2). 

The major premise must be universal (Cor. 1). 

This is all we can tell, immediately, from the Rules of 

Syllogism. 
We may proceed thus : — 
(i) If Major premise is A, 
Then M must be its subject (R. Ill), 
Since minor premise distributes neither term (R. of D.). 
Therefore, conclusion is I (R. VI, Cor. 2). 
(ii) If the Major premise is E, 
Then either M or P may be its subject (R. of D.). 
Therefore, Conclusion must be (R. VI, Cor. 2). 

2. Determine by direct application of the General Rules, 
(as) the quantity of the Major premise in the first figure ; 
and (6) the quality of the Conclusion in the second figure. 

[c] 

(a) (1) If both premises are affirmative, 

M can only be distributed in Major (R. of D. and 
Schema). 

This must therefore be universal (R. Ill and R. of D.). 

(2) If one premise is negative, 

It must be Major, since P is distributed in Conclusion 
(R. VI and IV). 

Minor must be affirmative (R. V), and does not distri- 
bute M (Schema, and R. of D.). 

The Major must, therefore, distribute M (R. Ill), I.e., — 
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The Major must be universal (Schema, and R. of D.). 
Therefore, the Major in Fig. I must always be uni- 
versal. 

(6) M must be distributed in one premise (R. III). 
Therefore, one must be negative (Schema, and E. of D.). 
Therefore, Conclusion must always be negative (R. VI). 

3. If the conclusion of a syllogism is a universal negative, 
determine the mood and figure. 

Both premises must be universal (Cor. 2). 
One premise must be A (R. V). 

(1) Let A be the Major premise; 

Then P must be the subject (Rule IV, and R. of D.). 
The Minor is E, and, since both terms are distributed, it 
maybe SeM, or M eS. 

This gives us :— PaM]ri , PaM\n 

o m\ Vamestres, ,/, n Vanienes, 
SeM j,j jj _MeS ^. j^ 

.-.SeP] ^ .-.SeP] ^ 

(2) Let A be the Minor premise ; 

Then S must be the subject (Rule IV, and R. of D.). 
The Major being E, may be either PeM, ov M eP. 

Hence we get : — PeM \ n M eP ] ri j 

.-.SeP] '^' ■ .-.SeP J ^" 

Therefore the moods and figures are : — Gelarent in Fig I, 
Gamestres and Cesare in Fig. IJ, and Camenes in Fig. IV. 

Notice that the above would be an answer to the ques- 
tion : — ' Show that there are only four ways of proving an 
E conclusion.' 

4. What mood and figure does the following correspond 
to? — If all were content to follow tradition, no progress 
would be made ; but, if the social organism lives, it must 
make some progress ; therefore, if the social organism lives, 
some are not content to follow tradition. 

This is of the form :— If C, then not B, 
IfK, thenB, 
.-.I/A, then not C, 
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And this corresponds to Gesare, Fig. II. 

Notice that the hypothetical denial of the minor only 
justifies the hypothetical assertion of the Contradictory (not 
the Contrary) of the Antecedent of the Major Premise, in 
the Conclusion (cf. Maniud, pp. 417-18). 

5.- What would you infer from : — If a man often pre- 
varicates, he is soon demoralized ; if a man is a politician, 
he often prevaricates? 

Let P = prevaricating man. 
„ D ^ demoralized „ 
,, S = politician. 
Then we have given : — 

If any M is P, t/iat M is D. 
If any M is S, that M is P. 
We infer .-.If any M is S, that M is D. 
Or, Categorically: — 

Every P is D. 
Every S is P. 
We infer .•. Every S is D. 
That is, every man who is a politician, is one who is soon 
demoralized. 

Or, Conditionally : If any man is a politician, he is soon 
demoralized. 

QUESTIONS. 

276. Define a Syllogism ; and point out the importance of 
distinguishing between the form and matter of a syllogism. 

277. Show, with instances, that false premises may 
furnish true conclusions. [l. — M.A.] 

278. Enumerate the Elements of a Syllogism; and say 
whether you regard these elements as having any real 
significance. 

279. Give a division of Syllogisms; and a definition of 
each of the membra dividentia. 

280. State fully the meaning and implications of the 
phrase " Middle Term." Is the third term of a Syllogism 
always a middle term ? [l. — b.sc] 
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281. Can the Syllogism be based exclusively on the so- 
called Laws of Thought — Identity, Contradiction, and Ex- 
cluded Middle ? [l.— m.a.] 

282*. Mention and criticize the different modes of stating 
the fundamental axiom of the syllogism ; and give the 
logical character or foundation of the axiom, [l. — b.a. hons.] 

283*. Nota notae est etiam riota rei ipsius. What class 
of syllogisms does this regulate ? Compare them carefully, 
as to their structure and rules, with the syllogisms regulated 
by the ordinary dictum. [l. — m.a.] 

284*. Give what you consider the best statement of the 
Dictum de omni et nullo ; and discuss other statements 
of it.' 

285*. State and criticize the axiom of the syllogism as 
given by (1) Leibniz, (2) Lotze, and (3) Kant. 

286. Upon what principle have the names Major, Middle, 
and Minor, been applied to the terms of a Syllogism ? How 
far are these names generally applicable ? [o. — mods.] 

287*. What different views have been held as to the 
Dictum de ommi et- nullo 1 

How does the view taken bear -upon the subject of 
Reduction 1 [o. — mods.] 

Canons of Pure Syllogism. 

288. Show that the general rules of the Syllogism can 
be derived from the Dictum de omni et nullo. 

289. Give a careful statement of, and briefly discuss, the 
Rules of the Syllogism. 

290*. Examine the statement,- " Two negative premises 
may yield a valid conclusion ; but not syllogistically." 

[d., ST. A. M.A. HONS.] 

291. Give a clear and precise explanation of the rule 
concerning the Middle Term of a syllogism. [l. — b.a.] 

292. Give the principal and subordinate rules of Syl- 
logism, and show how the latter are deduced from the 
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former. Exemplify by concrete instances how each rule 
may be violated. [sT. A. — m.a.] 

293*. Enunciate the general laws of categorical syllogism, 
and discuss the pdssibUity of reducing them to a smaller 
number of fundamental rules from which the others might 
be derived. [l.— b.sc] 

294. State the cases in which no valid conclusion can be 
drawn from two premises, indicating, in each instance, the 
reason why no inference is possible. [g. — m.a.] 

295*. Illustrate by examples (1) the rule as to the intro- 
duction of two negative premises into a syllogism, and 
(2) the rule as to the distribution of terms in the conclusion 
widch were undistributed in the premises. What follows 
from evading these rules by the introduction of negative 
terms ? [c.^ — hons.] 

296. Show that if the Conclusion of a Syllogism be a 
universal proposition, the Middle Term can be but once 
distributed in the premises. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

297. If the major term of a syllogism be the predicate 
of the major premise, what do we know about the minor 
premise 1 [l. — b.a.] 

298. If it be known concerning a Syllogism that the 
middle term is twice universal, what do you know con- 
cerning the conclusion ? Prove your answer. [h. — m.a.] 

299. Prove by means of the syllogistic rules that, given 
the truth of one premise and the conclusion of a valid 
syllogism, the knowledge thus in our possession is in no 
case sufficient to prove the truth of the other premise. 

[c. — hons.] 

300. Prove in general language, without examples of 
any kind : — 

(1) That there is no inference from particular premises. 

(2) That if one premise is particular, so must be the 

conclusion. 
Can there, in any case, be an exception to either of these 
rules ? [c— HONS.] 
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301. What can be determined respecting a syllogism 
under each of the following conditions ? — 

(1) That only one term is distributed, and that only 

once; 

(2) That only one term is distributed, and that twice ; 

(3) That two terms only are distributed, each only 

once; 

(4) That two terms only are distributed, each twice. 

[l. — B.A.J 

302. Prove that, when the minor term is predicate in 
its premise, the conclusion cannot be A. [l. b.a.] 

303. Put the following argument into syllogistic form : — ■ 
How can any one maintain that anger is always an evil, 
who admits that moral indignation involves anger, and yet 
may sometimes be a real good 1 

304. ' There is no foreigner among the wounded, so no 
Englishman can have received a wound.' Supply a premise 
that will make this reasoning valid. Can you supply any 
premise that will make it (1) guilty of illicit major, 
(2) guilty of illicit minor 1 

305. Arrange the following so as to form as many valid 
syllogisms as possible : Q i E, N a E, Q i N, E, i Q, E a N, 
N i Q, E o N, Q e R, N e Q. 

306. Examine the following : — 

(a) There is a purpose in everything reasonable, and 
therefore all amusements, being purposeless, are 
irrational. 

(6) This Borgia, being mad, could do no wrong ; and so, 
in killing those who vexed him, his conduct was in 
a sense praiseworthy, he having done no wrong- 
though under provocation. 

(e) Where there is no temptation there is no wrong- 
doing ; but where wrong-doing is impossible, doing 
right is a necessity ; but what is done necessarily 
is no longer done morally. [l. — b.sc] 

307*. Show how it is possible for a valid conclusion to be 
drawn from particular premises. [o. — mods.] 

Log. Q. 5 
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Figure and Mood. 

308. What are the figures of the syllogisms? Explain 
and illustrate " I A I is an allowable mood in the third 
figure, but in the first it would have an undistributed 
middle." [l.— b.a.] 

309. Give the special rules of the Figures, with the 
reasons for them. [l. — M.A., b.a. hons.] 

310. Why cannot an affirmative conclusion be drawn in 
Fig. 2 ? [l.— B.A.] 

311. Show th.at the conclusion in the Second Figure must 
be negative, and in the Third particular. [l. — b.a.] 

312. Show that if the conclusion in the Fourth Figure 
is O (not subaltern) the major premise must be E. 

313*. Ought Figure 4 to be treated as an independent 
Figure, or only as a variety of Figure 1 ? 

[d., l. B.A. HOXS.] 

314*. State briefly the various opinions that have been 
held by logicians regarding Figure, and in particular discuss 
the reasons for and against the admission of the Fourth 
Figure. [o. — mods., l. — b.a. hons.] 

315. Why cannot stand as a premise in the 1st, as a 
major in the 2nd, as a minor in the 3rd, or as a premise in 
the 4th Figure ? [c] 

316. Given the Minor premise of a syllogism negative, 
why cannot the figure be either the first or the third 1 

Give reasons for accepting or rejecting the fourth figure 
by the side of the others. [l. — b.sc.] 

317. What moods are good in the first figure and faulty 
in the second, and vice versd ? Why are they excluded in 
one figure and not in the other ? [c- — mods.] 

318. Examine whether I A I, E 1 0, are valid or invalid in 
each of the figures. [l. — b.a.] 

319. Prove that no syllogism in the foui-th figure can be 
correct which has a particular negative among its premises, 
or a universal affirmative for its conclusion. [l. — M.A.] 

320. In what figures are O A and E I O respectively 
illegitimate 1 and why ? [l. — M.A.] 
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321. Prove that in the first figure (1) the major premise 
must be universal, (2) the minor premise must be aifirma- 
tive. [o. — MODS.] 

322. If the major term be universal in the premises and 
particular in the conclusion, determine the mood and figure, 
it being understood that the conclusion is not a weakened 
one. [c.] 

323. Show that it is impossible to have the conclusion 
in A in any figure but the first. What fallacies would be 
committed if there were such a conclusion to a reasoning 
in any other figure ? [c] 

324. Express the following arguments in as many moods 
of the third figure as you can, using any process of im- 
mediate inference which may be necessary : — Some things 
which have a practical worth are also of theoretical value ; 
for every science has a theoretical as well as a practical 
value. [mel.] 

325*. Give a brief discussion of the ' characteristics ' of 
each figure. Has Figure any practical value 1 

326. What is meant by Mood? Show from the rules of 
the syllogism what moods are alone admissible in the second 
figure. [due. — b.a.] 

327. In what different ways can the Valid Moods be 
determined ? Give examples. 

328. What do you understand by the following : — The 
Mnemonic Lines, Fundamental and Strengthened Syllogisms, 
Subaltern Moods or Weakened Syllogisms ? 

329. Give instances of syllogisms in Barbara, Oamestres, 
Disamis, Fesapo ; and briefly explain what is implied by 
these terms. [st. a. — m.a.] 

330. Kame the Weakened Moods of the syllogism. In 
what figure can there be no weakened mood, and why ? 
Do any of the nineteen moods commonly recognised give a 
weaker conclusion than the premises would warrant ? 

[l. B.A. HONS.] 

331. Are the following moods valid ? In which figures ? 
If valid, why ? E A O, I E O, O A O. [o.— mods.] 

332. Construct a syllogism in Bisamis to prove that 
' some taxation is necessary.' [o. — mods.] 

333. Supply premises in all four [^figures to prove the 
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conclusion that ' some wars are not justifiable,' naming in 
each case the mood that you select. [o. — mods.] 

334*. Determine, by the special rules of the figure, what 
moods are valid in the third figure. 

335. Give examples, from ordinary subjects, of reasonings 
in each of the four figures ; and illustrate them by diagrams. 

336*. Indicate the dependence of the validity of syllogisms 
upon the theory adopted as to the implication of existence 
involved in propositions. 

337*. What are the points to be aimed at in any system 
of diagrammatic representations of syllogisms ? How far do 
the ordinary schemes meet these requirements ? 

338. How far does the doctrine of Figure and Mood apply 
to Pure Conditional Syllogisms 1 Give examples. 

339. Discuss, with exainples, the appHcation of the doctrine 
of Figure and Mood to Pure H3rpothetical Syllogisms. 

340. To what mood and figure does the following corre- 
spond : — If the Australian colonies form a Confederation, 
their home trade is likely to be considerably increased ; and, 
if their home trade is considerably increased, their foreign 
trade is also likely to largely increase ; therefore, if the 
Confederation is formed, the Australian foreign trade is 
likely to increase largely. 

341*. If the conclusion of a valid syllogism be substituted 
for the major premise, and the resulting premises yield a 
legitimate conclusion, determine the figure and mood of the 
new syllogism. 

342*. Is it possible that there should be a valid syllogism 
such that, each of the premises being converted, a new 
syllogism is obtainable, giving a conclusion in which the 
old major and minor terms have changed places ? 

Prove the correctness of your answer by general reasoning, 
and if it is in the aifirmative determine the syllogism or 
syllogisms fulfilling the given conditions. [c. — hons.] 

343*. Which figure is most convenient (1) for overthrowing 
an adversary's conclusion ; (2) for estalslishing a negative 
conclusion ; (3) for pro%-ing a universal truth ? [o. — mods.] 

344. Prove that in every figure, if the Minor premise is 
Negative the Major premise must be Universal. 

[O. MODS.] 



REDUCTION. 

HINTS. 

(1) Problems in Pieduction turn upon (a) Immediate 
Inferences, and (6) Transposition of premises. 

(2) An accurate knowledge of the significance of the 
consonants in the Mnemonic Lines is important. 

(3) Indirect Reduction is also called — Reduotio ad im- 
possihile, Reductio per impossihile, Deduclio ad impossibile, 
Deductio ad ahsurduin. 

(4) Always use Direct Reduction, unless the Indii-ect is 
specifically demanded, or necessary. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Construct arguments in Darapti and Fesapo, and 
reduce them to Fig. I. [c.] 

Da/rapti, Fig. Ill — 

(i) All Germans are well educated, 
(ii) All Germans are soldiers. 
.•. Some soldiers are well educated. 
Reduction to Darii, Fig. I — 

(i) AU Germans are well educated. 

Some soldiers are Germans — [converse of (U).] 
.•. Some soldiers are well educated. 
Fesapo, Fig. TV — 

(i) No irrational commands are moral duties, 
(ii) All moral duties are beneficial. 
.'. Some beneficial things are not irrational com- 
mands. 
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Reduction to Ferio, Fig. I — 

No moral duties are irrational commands — [converse of (i).] 
Some beneficial things are moral duties — [converae of (u).] 
.-. Some beneficial things are not irrational commands. 
(2) Reduce Ganustres and Baroco to Cesare. 
Ga/mestres to Gesare, both in Fig. II. — 

PaM SeM 

SeM --^""" ^ PaM 

.: SeP .: PeS 

(byConv.) .-. SeP 

Baroco to Gesare, both in Fig. II. Since the minor 
premise and conclusion in Baroco are particular, whilst in 
Gesare they are universal, the reduction must be Indirect. 

(i) PaM [Converted Obverse of (i)] — M e P 
(n) SoM [Contradictory of (iii)] SaP 

(iii) .-. SoP .: SeM 

(byObv.) .-. SaM 

But SaM contradicts SoM (the original minor), and 
is therefore false. Hence SaP, the contradictory of the 
original conclusion, is false; i.e., the original conclusion is 
true (but see Manual, p. 426, end of § 144). 

QUESTIONS. 

345. What is Reduction? State concisely, and discuss, 
views that have been held as to the worth of the process. 

[l. — B.sc] 

346. Explain fully, with illustrations, the significance of 
the Mnemonic lines in regard to Reduction. 

347. Some logicians have asserted that all. the moods 
of the syllogism are reducible to the form of Barbara. 
Inquire into the truth of this assertion. [l. — m.a.] 

348. Construct an argument in Ferison, and reduce it 
to Fig. 1. [l.— B.A.] 

349. Reduce Fesapo to the first figure, Celarent to the 
fourth figure, and Felapton to the second figure, [l. — b.a.] 
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350. State the following argument in S syllogism of the 
third figure, and reduce it, both directly and indirectly, to 
the first : — Some things worthy of being known are not 
directly useful, for every truth is worthy of being known, 
while not every truth is directly useful. [m.] 

351. Define Indirect Reduction ; and exemplify it in 
the cases where it is employed, and show how they can be 
reduced ostensively. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

352. Give an original example of A O O in the figure 
where it is valid ; and reduce it ostensively to the first ; 
also of I A I in any figure where it occurs, and prove it valid 
by Eeductio ad Impossihile. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

353. In what Moods and Figures are the following 
syllogisms ? Eeduce them. 

(a) The nervous fluid will not travel along a tied nerve ; 
Electricity will travel along a tied nerve ; 
Therefore, electricity is not the nervous fluid. 
(6) No men are birds ; 
All birds are animals ; 

Therefore, some animals are not men. [g. — m.a.] 

354*. Show that the validity of Reduction is dependent 
on the theory of the implication of existence involved in 
propositions. 

355. Apply the doctrine of Reduction to Pure Conditional 
syllogisms. 

356. Discuss, with examples, the application of Reduction 
to Pure Hypothetical syllogisms. 

357. Reduce Ferison to Datisi, and Fresison to Bramantip. 



MIXED SYLLOGISMS. 



HINTS. 



1. Many logicians make no distinction between Conditional 
and Hypothetical propositions (see Manual, pp. 198-9), nor 
between the two kinds of Disjunctives ; and their treatment 
of Mixed Syllogisms is, therefore, meagre. 

2. In all cases of Modus Tollens, in Hypothetical syllogisms, 
care should be taken to draw only the Contradictory of the 
Antecedent of the major premise as the Conclusion; the 
Contrary is not justified (see Manual, pp. 417-18, 439). 

3. The rule "posit A or sublate C" is a sufficient guard 
against all other kinds of formal fallacy in Mixed Syllogisms. 

4. The distinctive feature of the Dilemma is that it offers 
a choice of alternatives, which no other form of syllogism 
does. 

5. The mutual convertibility of the Constructive and 
Destructive forms of Dilemma sho\ild be carefully noted 
( ee Manual, pp. 454-5). 

6. Only a false Constructive Dilemma can be rebutted (cf. 
Manual, pp. 458-9). 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce the following to an ai3irmative form : — If no 
politicians are honest, then no laws are just; but some 
laws are just ; therefore, some politicians are honest. 

This is the negative form of Modus ponendo ponens : — 

If not A, then not C, 
C, 
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Obverted contrapositive of major : — 

7/C, then A, 

C, 
. . A. 

This is the affirmative form of Modus ponendo ponens. 
That is :— 

If some laws are just, then some politicians are honest ; 

Some laws are just ; 
.-. Some politicians are honest. 

2. Reduce the following to categorical form : — Every 
political reform is either rational, or it is useless ; the 
Factory Acts have proved of great utility ; therefore, this 
reform was not contrary to reason. 

This may be expressed : — 

Every political reform is either based on rational principles, 

or is found to be of no practical value. 
The Factory Acts have proved of great utility. 
Therefore, this reform was not contrary to reason. 

ThLs is a Disjunctive of the form : — 

Every S either is P or is not Q. 
These S's are Q. 
. . These S's are P. 

This reduces to the Conditional form : — 

If any S is not P, that S is not Q. 
These S's are Q. 
.•. These S's are P. 

This may be expressed categorically by a syllogism in 
Cesare (Fig. II). 

No S V)hich is not P is Q. 

These are S's which are Q, 

.". These are not S's which are not P. 
i.e.. These are S's which are P. 

The Conditional form given above is the Modus ponendo 
ponens of the Modus Tollens. The argument may be equally 
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well, and more simply, expressed in the corresponding form of 
the Modus PoncLS, e.g. : — 

If any S is Q, that S is P. 
These S's are Q. 
.•. These S's are P. 
This reduces to the categorical form as a syllogism in 
Barbara (Fig. I) — 

Every S which is Q is P. 
These are S's which are Q. 
.'■ These are S's which are P. 

3. Eebut the following Dilemma: — If a man is married 
he is miserable because he has to take care of a wife, and 
if he is unmarried he is miserable because he has no wife 
to take care of him : but he is either married or unmarried ; 
therefore, in either case he is miserable. 

This is formally rebutted by : — 

If a man is married he is not miserable because he has 
a wife to take care of him ; and if he is unmarried 
he is not miserable because he has not to take care of a 
wife. 

But he is either married or unmarried. 

Therefore, in either case, he is not miserable. 

QUESTIONS. 

358. Explain, with examples, the nature of a Mixed 
Syllogism, pointing out, especially, the particular functions 
of the Major and Minor premises. What is the ultimate 
basis of this kind of reasoning t 

359. What are the valid moods in Mixed Syllogisms, and 
how are they determined 1 

360. State, and discuss, the rules of Mixed Conditional 
Syllogisms, and illustrate their application. 

361. Explain, and exemplify, the rule of Mixed Hypo- 
thetical syllogisms. 

362. Discuss, with examples, the reduction of Mixed 
Conditional and Mixed Hypothetical Syllogisms to the 
categorical form. 
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363. Distinguish between a Constructive and a De- 
structive Hypothetical Syllogism, and show how the one 
may be reduced to the other. [o.l 

364. What is meant by Disjunctive Syllogisms, and what 
conclusion can be drawn from them ? Give examples. 

[due. — B.A.] 

365. Invent a concrete example of a disjunctive syllogism 
with an affirmative conclusion, stating on what the validity 
of disjunctive syllogisms depends. [o. — mods.} 

366. Is it possible to apply distinctions of Figure either 
to Hypothetical or Disjunctive Syllogisms 1 [c]. 

367. Test the following, pointing out clearly what fallacy 
cr fault, if any, is committed : — ' If all the theories of 
metaphysics were sound, some would be accepted by a 
majority of thinkers ; but, since none are accepted by a 
majority of thinkers, none are sound.' 

368. What are the rules which apply to Inference by 
Disjunctive propositions? Exemplify them, and show 
whether they are or are not reducible to the Dictum de omni 
et nullo. [l. — M.A.] 

369. Examine the question whether disjunctive arguments 
are reducible to the forms of the categorical syllogism. 

[l. B.A. HONS.] 

370. How many forms of Disjunctive Syllogisms are 
there 1 What is the canon for them 1 

371. How many kinds of Disjunctive syllogisms are there, 
and how do they arise ? Give a brief discussion of them. 

372. Explain what is meant by a Dilemma in Logic. 
Does the following correspond to your definition? — 'If he 
managed to escape he must have been either very clever or 
very rich ; but he was both stupid and poor, so he cannot 
have escaped.' L*^-] 

373. Give an example of each form of Dilemma, and 
show how fallacies may occur in this kind of argument. 

[mcg.] 

374. What do you understand by (1) Negative, (2) wholly 
Hypothetical, forms of Dilemma 1 Give examples. 
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375*. Give, witk illustrations, a brief reswme of the 
different views as to the definition and forms of Dilemma. 

376. What is meant by Rebutting a Dilemma? Invent 
a dilemma of the form : Neither if A, then C, rwr if B, then 
D ; either C or D ; therefore, either not A or not B ; and 
rebut it. 

377*. Explain and justify your opinion as to whether 
' Hypothetical Syllogisms ' are, or are not, to be regarded 
as in.stances of Mediate Reasoning. 

[l. — M.A., B.SC, B.A. HONS.J 

378. Can DUemmas be reduced to Categorical forms 1 
If so, give examples. 

379. What is a Hypothetical Syllogism ? 

What is the Logical fallacy involved in arguing from the 
affirmation of the Consequent to the affirmation of the 
Antecedent ? [c] 

380. What is a Dilemma ? Whence its illusory nature ? 
Give an example of its legitimate use from Geometry. 

[m. — B.A.] 

381. What is meant by Constructive and Destructive 
Hjrpothetical Reasoning ? 

' If X is true then either Y or Z is true : but Y is not 
true.' What conclusion can be drawn ? [c] 

382. What are the rules of hypothetical syllogisms ? To 
what rules of categorical syllogism do they correspond ? 

[O. MODS.] 

383. Show that denying the antecedent or granting the 
consequent of a Conditional involves a logical fault, if the 
argument be expressed in syllogistic form. [o. — mods.] 

384. Define Dilemma. Construct a dilemma to prove 
that ' examinations are useless,' and rebut it. [o. — mods.] 



ABRIDGED AND CONJOINED SYLLOGISMS- 
HINTS. 

1. In discussing an Enthymeme always indicate tlie 
suppressed proposition. 

2. Notice that in a Goclenian Sorites any two consecutive 
propositions give the form of the First Figure, but in the 
Aristotehan they have to be transposed to do this. In an 
Aristotelian Sorites there are no syllogisms in the Fourth 
Figure, as might be supposed at the first glance. 

3. The diiference between Progressive and Eegressive 
Chains of Reasoning, and the fact that Sorites may consist 
of Inferential propositions, should be carefully noted. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Examine the following : — He must be mad to do such 
a thing. 

This is an Enthymeme of the First Order. The sup- 
pressed premise is : Every one who does such a thing is 
mad. The syllogism, therefore, is : — 

Every one who does such a thing is mad. 

He is one who does such a thing. 
.•. He is mad. 

2. Analyse, logically : — If legal punishment always follows 
crime, then fraud is always punished ; if frauds are always 
punished, they cease ; if frauds cease, then all men are 
honest : but it is not true that all men are honest ; there- 
fore, legal punishment does not always follow crime. 

This is an Inferential Aristotelian Sorites. 

It may be written thus : — 

If legal punishment, etc., then fraud is always punished. 

If frauds, etc., then they cease. 
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If frauds cease, then every man is honest. 
But it is not the case that every man is hone&t. 

,•. Legal punishment does not always follow criire. 

Symbolically : — 

If K, thmB, 
I/B, thenC, 
If C, then D, 

NotD, 
.-. Not A. 

We can also analyse it into syllogisms : — 

(a) IfS, then C, 
If A., then B, 



■• //A, 

(&) //c, 

//A, 


then C. 
then D, 
then C, 


.-. If A, then D. 
(c) IfK, thenT), 
NotD, 



Not A. 

3. Invent a Double Epicheirema, and show fully what it 
really consists of. 

Every rogue is cunning, because of the risk he incurs. 
Every liar is a rogue, because he wishes to gain an 
unfau- advantage. 
.■. Every liar is cunning. 

SymboUcally : — 

Every M is P, because it is X (risk-incurring). 

Every S is M, because it is Y (unfair). 
.'. Every S is P. 

This consists of : — 

(1) A syllogism in Fig. I, Barbara : — 

Every M is P, 

Every S is M, 

,•. Every S is P. 
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(2) Two Enthymemes of the First Order in Fig. I, 
Barbara : — 

(a) Every X is P (BuiipreBsod). 

Every M is X (given in major premise). 

.-. Every M is P. 

(b) Every Y is M (supinessed). 

Every S is Y (given in minor premise). 

.-. Every S isM. 

QUESTIONS. 

385. In what does the peculiarity of the Enthymeme 
consist 1 In what sense did Aristotle use the term Enthy- 
meme 1 What is the derivation of the word ? [o. — mods.] 

386. Define Prosyllogism, and Episyllogism ; and say of 
what genus of Reasoning they are species. 

387. Define Sorites; and show clearly, by an example, 
of what a Sorites is composed. 

388*. Distinguish between the ordinary and the Goclenian 
Sorites, and show at length under what conditions the latter 
is valid. 

Can there be a Sorites in the second or third figure? 
Justify your answer. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

389. Show that in the ordinary Sorites (1) only one pre- 
mise can be negative and it must be the last, and (2) only 
one premise can be particular and it must be the first. 

[m. B.A.] 

390*. State and explain Aristotle's definition of Enthy- 
meme. What is the value of this form of argument ? 

[o. MODS.] 

391. Exemplify, and analyse, the difierent kinds of Sorites. 

392. Construct a vaHd Sorites argument with a negative 
premise, and prove its validity by expanding it. [o.— mods.] 

393. In what different senses have the terms Enthymeme 
and Sorites been used ? Exemplify the Extensive and In- 
tensive Sorites in a reasoning of five terms. [l. — m.a.] 
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394. Take any Enthymeme (in the modem sense), and 
supply premises so as to expand it into (a) a syllogism, (6) 
an epioheirema, (c) a sorites ; and name the mood, order, 
or variety of each product. [c] 

395. Define, and discuss, with examples, Epicheiremas. 

396. Eeduce the following to logical form, and say if 
either contains any fallacy : — 

(a) Free Trade is a great boon to the working man, for 
it increases trade, and thus cheapens articles of ordinary 
consumption ; this gives a greater purchasing power to 
money, which is equivalent to a rise in real wages; and 
any rise in real wages is a boon to the working man. 

(b) All thieves are dishonest; all dishonest persons are 
immoral ; some immoral persons are not punished ; therefore, 
some thieves are not punished. 

397. Classify the following and examine their validity: — 
(a) Those who have shall not receive ; those who do not 

receive do not want. 

(6) If we have a wet summer, there is always a good 
clover crop. We shall therefore have a poor crop this year, 
for the summer has been very dry. 

(c) If the train is late, I shall miss my appointment ; if 
it is not late, I shall miss it (the train) : but either it will 
be late or not late ; therefore, in any case, I shall mis s my 
appointment. 



Functions of the Syllogism. 

398*. " The fvmdamental form of inference is reasoning 
from particulars to particulars." Examine this view, pointing 
out its bearing on the theory of Syllogism. 

[o. MODS., O.C.M.] 

399*. On what psychological basis does MiU's view of the 
Syllogism rest 1 [l. — B.sc] 

400*. What do you understand by Necessary Ti-uth ; 
and what is required to secure it? Is inconceivability of 
the opposite a valid test of Necessary Truth 1 
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401*. Have Axioms any superiority, as to validity, over 
the established generalizations of science ? 

402*. Compare the positions of Kant and Mill with 
regard to Necessary Truth. 

403*. What do you understand by Demonstration ? How 
would you apply the term in a classification of the sciences 1 

404*. It is maintained, on the one hand, that no inference 
is valid in which the conclusion is not contained in the 
premises, and, on the other hand, that no movement of 
thought deserves to be entitled inference in which there is 
not progress from the known to the unknown. Examine 
the grounds for the two statements, and discuss the possi- 
bihty of holding them jointly. [l. — M.A.] 

405*. How does it come to pass that there can be any 
dispute as to whether the Syllogism is a petitio principii 1 

[l. — B.A. HONS.] 

406*. " The petitio priricipii is a material not a formal 
fallacy" (Mansel). Explain this carefully, so as to show 
the syllogistic doctrine which it implies. [o. — mods.] 

407*. Is the syllogism the type of all Reasoning ? If not, 
what is the type ? [l.— b.a. hons.] 

408*. Can the argument a fortiori be reduced tmder the 
common Syllogism ? [l- — b.a. hons.] 

409*. On the supposition that the Syllogism is not the 
true type of Eeasoning, what useful purposes may still be 
served by it ? [l.— b.a. hons.] 

410*. Determine the character and form of the following 
arguments : — 

{a) X lies to the south-east of Z, being due south of Y, 

which is due east of Z. 
(&) A is taller than C, being taller than B. [l.— b.sc] 

411*. What do you understand by 'A Logic of Eela- 
tives ' t What attempts have been made to formulate such 
a theory? What is the relation expressed in syllogistic 
argiiments ? 

log. Q. Ft. I. 6 
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Modifications of Syllogistic Doctrine. 

412*. Give some account of the doctrine of the Syllogism 
as expounded in the works of one of the following writers 
(and one only) : — Hamilton, De Morgan, Thomson, Boole. 

[l. M.A.] 

413*. Explain the distinction between the syllogism in 
extension and the syllogism in intension. [c. — hons.] 

414*. Distinguish between the figured and unfigured 
syllogism. What are the conditions of valid reasoning in 
each form ? Does Aristotle's Dictum equally apply to 

both ? [l. B.A. HONS.] 

415*. What claims did Hamilton make for his scheme 
of Quantified Predicates, and how far do you consider 
them justified ? 

Define Balanced, and Unbakdnced, Mood. 

416*. Explain, and exemplify, Hamilton's Sjinbolic 
Notation of Syllogisms. 

417*. If the distribution of terms in a proposition were 
pei'fectly expressed by language, how far would the rules 
of syllogising be superseded 1 [c] 

418*. Trace fully the consequences of a thorough recog- 
nition of negative terms in syllogistic theory. 

419*. Can the Aristotelian doctrine of syllogism be 
harmonized with the more extended scheme of De Morgan ? 

420*. What modifications ai'e needed to adapt the 
ordinary rules of syllogism to the more extended system 
resulting from a thorough acceptance of negative terms ? 

421*. (1) A negro is a man, therefore a negro's head is 
a man's head. 
(2) Two thirds of x are both y and z, therefore 
some y are z. 
What are the claims of the above to be considered pro- 
cesses of " formal thought " ? [l. — B.A. hons.] 

422*. If A = B and B = 0, then A = C. Is the connec- 
tion between the data and the conclusion in the preceding 
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logical in character?. If not, how would you describe it, 
and in what relation would you place it to the logical form 
of Inference? [l.— b.a. hons.] 

423*. What do you understand by Numerically Definite 
Propositions ? Under what conditions is inference possible 
from the union of two such propositions ? 

424* If each of 60 X's is a Y, and each of 40 Z's is 
excluded from each of 70 Y's, and the total number of Y's 
in existence is 120, what conclusion can be drawn? and 
how do you justify such an inference ? 

425*. Compare the following two statements of the 
typical process of Reasoning, and examine the philosophical 
bases of each or both, according as you find they agree or 
differ : — 

(a) " Certain individuals have a given attribute; an indi- 

vidual or individuals resemble the former in certain 
other attributes; therefore, they resemble them 
also in the given attribute." — Mill. 

(b) " What is true of one thing will be true of another 

thing, on condition of there being an exact re- 
semblance between them in all material circum- 
stances." — Jevons. [l. — m.a.] 
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426. Distinguish between a Genus and a Type. [l. — m.a.] 

427. How far does the classification of Predicables 
coincide with the division into propositions of Existence, 
Co-existence, Similarity, Succession? Are propositions of 
Existence recognized in the classification of Predicables 1 

[l. — M.A.] 

428. Define precisely what you understand by (1) 
Negative Terms and (2) Negative Propositions ; showing 
how you would recognise them, and pointing out the relation 
of each to its correlative. 

" Logic must admit either negative terms or negative 
propositions, but has no need of both." Discuss this. 

[l. — B.sc] 

429. Supposing you.were about to engage in a controversy, 
explain as systematically as you can the rules of procedure 
you would desire to lay down beforehand, [u — b.a. hons.] 

430. To what extent do you think the processes of Im- 
mediate Inference and Categorical Syllogism can be rested 
on the logical laws of Identity, Non-Contradiction, and 
Excluded Middle ? [l. — m.a., b.a. hons.] 

431*. State and discuss the views that have been held as 
to the proper place of the doctrine of Modality in logical 
theory. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

432. What are the possible distinct forms of valid 
syllogism that can be represented by Eulerian diagrams? 
Discuss the propriet}' of this mode of representing pro- 
positions and syllogisms. [l. — m.a.] 

433. Distinguish accurately between contradictory and 
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contrary opposition, ia the case {a) of Terms, (6) of Pro- 
positions. Is the one kind of Opposition as purely logical 
as the other ? What is Diametrical Opposition, and why 
is it so called ? [l, b.sc.I 

434. Explain at length the meaning, origin, and relation 
of the terms — Predicate, Predicable, Predicament. How 
do Kant's Categories differ from Aristotle's 1 

[l. — B.A. HONS.j 

435. Distinguish, from a logical point of view, between a 
specific and an accidental difference in any two things. 

How far are the rules of Logical Division and Definition 
of use in actual science ? [l. — b.sc] 

436*. Different logicians have assigned as the subject- 
matter of their science (a) Reasoning, (5) Thinking, (c) 
Knowing, (d) Speaking. Give what you consider an 
adequate definition of Logic from each of these points of 
view, and compare the results. [l. — b.a. hons.] 

437. What is the prepositional form in which a definition 
must be stated 1 How do you know a definition when you 
see it ? ' [l. — m.a.] 

438. Give some account of any disputes as to the nature 
and functions of the Copula of a logical proposition. Does 
comparative grammar throw any light upon the question ? 

[t. — b.a. hons.] 

439. Show that in no case does information that both 
the premises of a correct syllogism are materially false lead 
to knowledge that the conclusion is false. [c. — hons.] 

440. Explain the process called Reduction, and discuss 
the following : — " If the other figures are inferior in cogency 
to the first they ought to be excluded ; if they are not 
inferior their reduction is a superfluity." [l. — b.sc] 

441. Prove the canon of syllogism which says that " the 
middle term must be distributed at least once in the 
premises." ■ [mcg.] 

442. If for both the premises of a valid syllogism their 
contradictories are substituted, will the contradictory of the 
original conclusion be thereby established ? 
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443. Prove the following : — Given a valid syllogism, then 
in no case vrill the combination of either premise with the 
conclusion establish the other premise. 

444. Enquire in what figures, if any, the following moods 
are vaUd, noting cases in which the conclusion is weakened : — 
AUI; YAY; IfOr, ; IUt;; A«,0. [l.— b.a.] 

445. Discuss the following : — Any syllogism involving 
directly an illicit process of major or minor involves indirectly 
a fallacy of undistributed middle. 

446. Give the converse and the contrapositive of " If a 
straight line falling upon two other straight lines make the 
alternate angles equal to one another, these two straight 
lines shall be parallel." [l. — b.a.] 

447. Show that the truth of the Converse does not involve 
the truth of the Convertend. Show that the truth of 
Contraries implies the truth of Contradictories, and that 
the falsity of Sub-contraries implies the truth of Contraries, 

[r.U.I. B.A. HONS.] 

448. State accurately the respectiye functions of the 
Major and the Minor premise. [r.u.i. — m.a.] 

449. Show by instances how names tend to become more 
general or more special in their application. [r.tj.i. — b.a.] 

450. " The true character of logical particularity requires 
to be very precisely understood. It is in all respects in- 
definite." Discuss this statement, and contrast the logical 
signification of the word some with its uses in ordinary 
speech. [r.u.i. — b.a. hons.] 

451. The middle term is distributed twice in the premises 
of a syllogism : to what moods can the syllogism belong 1 
Prove your answer. [r.u.i. — b.a. hons.] 

452. Construct a Batisi in Extension, and in Compre- 
hension ; give also, and explain, a symbolical notation of it. 

[R.n,i. — M.A.] 

453. If the opposite of the conclusion be substituted for 
either premise in a legitimate syllogism, and the new 
premises be legitimate, the new conclusion wiU be opposed 
to the suppressed premise or to its converse. [d.] 
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454. Determine the modes in the fourth figure on the 
following hypotheses : — 

(a) That the major is particular ; 

(6) That the minor is particular ; • 

(c) That the conclusion is universal. [d.] 

455. Logical name and validity of this argument : — 

is not D, for A is B ; and I know that whenever A is 
not B, C is D. [c] 

456. State the mode and figure of the following syllogism. 
If not in the first figure, reduce it : — " Every candid man 
acknowledges merit in a rival ; every learned man does not 
do so ; therefore every learned man is not candid." [d.] 

457. What modes may be common to all figures ? Why 1 

[D.] 

458. How does the definition of the word ' Inference ' 
bear on the conception of the sphere of Logic ? Define the 
various kinds of Inference known to Deductive Logic. 

[O. — MODS.] 

459. Show that logic requires a study of the import of 
terms and propositions. [o. — mods.] 

460. Discuss the ' quantification ' of the predicate. 

[O. — MODS.] 
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With copious Exercises. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
The variet.v of type employed in this book enables the fundamental portions to 
be distinguished at a glance from the more advanced. Each exercise is in three 
divisions of progressive difficulty, the sentences in the last being of the standard 
of those set at the Intermediate Arts .Rxamination. 
" The more it is known, the better will it be appreciated." — The Schonlmaster, 
" Full, practical, and suggestive."— T/je Board Teacher. 

The Tutorial Iiatin Header . ls.6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
Synopsis of BiOmaii History to a.d. 14. Is. 6d. [_In preparation. 
History of the Beign of Angfustus. By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. 
Oxon., and J. H. Haydon, M.A. Oamb. and Lond. Is. 

This book is intended to supplement for this Examination those text-books on 
Roman History which cover only the Republican Era. 

"Deserving of the highest i>mise."— Literary World. 
The Tutorial rremch Accidence. By H. E. Just, M.A. Lend. 
2s. 6d. C-T'^ preparation. 

The Tutorial French Syntax. 2s, 6d. [In preparation. 

ADVANCED rBENCH BEADEB , containing passages in 
prose and verse representative of all the modern authors. By 
S. Baelet, B.-es-Sc, and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
"Chosen from a large range of good modern autliors', the book provides ex- 
cellent practice in 'Unseens.' "—The Schoolmaster. 
Notahilia of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 

Lond. Is, 6d. (EoR Honours.) 
Intermediate Mathematics. By William Briggs, B.A., LL.B., 

F.C.S. Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
Synopsis of Elementary Trigonometry. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

COOBDINATE OEOBIETBY; The Eight Line and Circle. 

By Wm. Briggs, B.A., LL. B., F.O.S., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 2s. 

Key, 4s. 6d. net., 

" An admirable attempt on the part of its authors to realize the position of the 

average learner, and to provide for the wants of the private student. . . . Frequent 

exercises and examination papers have been interspersed, and different sizes 01 

type and intelligently drawn figures will afford great assistance m revision. — 

"The practical- character of the book is one of its striking features. We can 
warmly recommend the volume as an excellent guide to the study of Coordmate 
Geometry."— ScTifloimaster:., ■. ,.,,,, n „„„,, ,nffi„,,i 

"It Is thoroughly sound throughout, and indeed deals. with some difflcul 
points with a olelrncss and acouraoy that has not, we believe, been surpassed. - 
Education. ^wii ■, ■ i ■.- ■ jj-( i. ■ ■ ■ 

Worked Examples in Coordinate Creometry ; A Graduated 
Course on the Eight Line and Circle. 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED BY T. B. CLIVE & CO., BOOKSELIERS BOW, STEAND. 

^be tutorial Series— B.a. 

THE B.A. DIRECTORY, witli PULL ANSWERS to the 
Examination Papers. (Puhlished a fortnight after each 
Examination. "So. III., 1891. 2s. 6d. net. 

Contexts : Introductory Hints — University Eegnlations — Advice 
on the Choice of Text-Books (including Special Subjects for 1892) — 
Examination Papers set October, 1891 — Pull Solutions to 
the above Examination Papers (except Special Subjects for the 
year) by Tutors of University Correspondence College. 

" Full of useful information The answers are an excellent feature of the 

book. They are thoroughly well done." — Board TeacJier. 

" Full of useful hints." — School Guardian. 

Model Solutions to B.A. Papers, 1888 (including Special 
Subjects for the Year), by Graduates at the head of the degree 
lists in each department. Second and cheaper issue. 2s. 6d. 
" The kind of book a student should have by his side during his last weeks of 

preparation Concise, accurate, and complete." — Board Teacher. 

'* It is the first time we have seen so complete a set of answers in so excellent 
and readable a form." — Practical Teacher. 

B.A. Directory, Nos. I., II., 1889 and 1890, with full Answers 
to the Examination Papers (excluding Special Subjects for the 
year). 2s. 6d. each, net. 

B.A. Examination Papers (in all Subjects), 1889. 6d. 

The Papers /orl887 [with Answers to the Mathematical Questions arid a 
Scheme for reading Mental omd Moral Science), amd for 1888 (with 
a Scheme for reading Classics), may still he had, price Is. each set. 

B.A. Latin Examination Papers; being the Qdestioks set at 
London B.A. 1871-1888 (excluding those on Prescribed Authors), 
with full Solutions to 1888, and Additional Questions. 2s. 

London B.A. Unseens ; being all the unpresoribed Passages set 
for Traxslatiox at the London B.A. Exam., together with 
Schemes for reading in order of difficulty. 2s. 

B.A. Greek Examination Papers ; being the Questioxs set at 
the London B.A. Examination, 1871-1887 (excluding those on 
Prescribed Authors), with Additional Questions. 2s. 

B.A. French. The Papers set at the London B.A. Examinations 
1877-1888 ; with full SoLUTio.xs to 1888, and Hints on Keading- 
Books, Grammar, Ac, by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Loud. 2s. 

B.A. Mixed Mathematics ; being the Papers setat London B.A., 
1874-1888 J with full Solutions to 1888, 200 Miscellaneous 
Examples, and Hints on Text-Books, by G. H. Bktan, M.A. 2s. 

B.A. Mental and Moral Science. The Papers set, 1874-1888, 

with Solutions to 1888 by J. Weltox, M.A. Loud. 2s. 
10 
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^be tutorial Series— B.H. 



THE EABIiY rRIMCIPATE ; A History of Rome from b.o. 

31 to A.D. 96. By A. H. Allckoft, M.A. Oxon., and J. H. 

Hatdon, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. 

This book is intended to supplement for the B.A. Examination (at which one 

of the requirements is " The Outhnes of Roman History to the Death of Domi- 

tian ") those text-books which treat only of the Republican Era. 

" A clear and useful compilation of the main facts of the period."— .BdMcaft'ora. 
" The history of the sovereigns of the Early Empire is dealt with in as clear 
and distinct a fashion as could be desired." — Educational Times. 
Synopsis of Roman History . By W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., 
and A. H. Alloeoft, M.A. Oxon.; Part I.: to a.d. 14 (in, pre- 
paration). Is. 6d. Part II. : a.d. 14-96. Is. 
Higher Greek Extracts; A Course of 150 Unseen Passages, in 
ThreeParts. 3s. 6d. KETtoPartll., 2s. 6d.net., [I«.t?iepress. 
BTotabilia of Anglo-Saxon Grammar. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 

Loud. Is. 6d. 

"Afford the student just the assistance he is likely to require."— .BdMoa- 
iiondl Times. 
ADVANCED FREKCH REAPER, containing passages m 

prose and verse representative of all the modern authors. , By 
S. Baelet, B.-es-Sc., and W, F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
" Chosen from a large range of gnod modern authors, the book will afford 
excellent practice in ' Unseens.' "—The Schoolmaster. 
B.A. Mathematics ; Questions and Solntions. Containing all 
the Past Papees in Pure Mathematics given at the B.A. 
Examinations down to 1888, with complete Solcttions. 3s. 6d. 
"Will save a good deal of trouble, and supply a good deal of very valuable 
information." — Practical Teacher. ..^ „ mi 

" Intelligently utilized will prove invaluable to future competitors. —The 

Schoolmaster. ,, ,i,,m -..i-, 

"Should be thoroughly mastered by would-be graduates."— Zfeacfler s Aid. 
Elementary Mathematical Astronomy. A Text-Book for the 

Lond. B.A. and B.So. By C. W. C. Baelow, M.A. Lond., Camb. 

and Edin., and a. H. Betan, M.A. Camb. Cs. 6d. [In the press. 
A MANUAI. or I.OGIC. By J. Welton, M.A. Lond. 2 vols. 

Vol I 10s 6d [Vol. II. in prepa/ration. 

This book embraces the entire B.A. and B.Sc. Syllabus and renders unnecessary 

the purchase of the number of books hitherto used. The relative miportance of 

-the sections is denoted by variety of type, and a minimum course of readmg is thus 

'"Yoh^.''contains the whole of Deductive Logic, except Fallacies, which will be 

treated with Inductive Fallacies in Vol. II. 

Questions on Logic, with Illustrative Examples ; a Companion 

to Welton's" Manual of Logic." 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 

\_In preparation. 
Questions on Vol. I., Is. 6d. [Ready. 



PUBLISHED BT Vf. B. CLIT£ & CO., S00KSELLEK8 BOW, STBANS. 

Zl)c tutorial Scries— B.E., 1892. 

TacitttS. — AnnalB, Book II. Edited, -with Introduction and 
SfoTES, by W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond., and F. G. Plaistowe, 
B.A. Camb. 3s. 6d. 
" Every conceivable information likely to be of UBe."— Teacher's Aid. 
" Useful hietorica-l and geographical index." — Ed/ueatwnal Times. 

Tacitiifl. — AnnaJs, Books I., IT. A Tkanslation, with Test 

Papers on Book II. 2s. 6cl. 
Jnvenal. — ^Satires VIII., X., 2Cm . Edited, with Intbodup- 

TION and Notes, by A. H. Axlceoft, M.A. Oxon., and A. V. 

B'dbnet, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
" Copious explanatory notes." — Freemail's Jownml. 

Jtivenal. — Satires VIII. and X.-XIII. A Teanslaxiob, with 

Test Papers. By the Editors. 2s. 
Synopsis of Roman History, B.C. 133 to 78, with Tbst 
Papers. By W. P. Masom, M.A. Lond., and P. G. Plaistowe, 
B.A. Camb. Interleaved, la. S6l. 
Homer. — Odyssey, Books IX. to XIV. Edited, with Intbo- 
DDOTION, Notes, and a List of the harder Terbal Forms, by 
J. H. Hatdon, M.A. Lond. and Camb., and A. H. Allcropt, 
M.A. Oxon. Books IX.^ X., 2s. 6d. Books XI., XII., 2s. 6d. 
Books XIII., XIV., 2s. 6d. [Ijj the press. 

"Contains all that is necessary ; the notes are to the point." — Sdwol Guardian. 
"Everything that is requisite."— iSc/ioo?m«ster. 
" The notes are concise and useful." — Educational Times. 

Homer. — Odyssey, Books IX. to XIV. A Translation, with 
Test Papers. By J. H. Haydon, M.A. Lond. and Camb., and 
A. H. Allcropt, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

Thncydides.— Book VII. Edited by J. F. Stout, B.A, Camb., and 
P. a. Plaistowe, B.A. Camb. Introduction, Notes, and 
a List of tie harder Verbal Forma, with Map. 4b. 6d. A 
Translation, with Test Papers. 2s. 6d. 

Early Grecian History. A Sketch of the Historic Period, and its 

Literature, to 495 B.C. By A. H. Allcropt, M.A. Oxon., and 

W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. 5s. 6d. 
Synopsis of Orecian History, to B.C. 495, with Test 

Papers. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 
History of English I.iteratnre, 1580 to 1620. By W. H. 

Low, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
B.A. English, 1892. Questions on all the Pass Subjects set 

for 1892. 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED BY VT. B. CLIVE & CO., BOOKSEILERS ROW, STRAND. 

^be ZCutorial Series— B.a, 1893. 

{Ready hy Easter, 1892.) 
Cicero. — Philippic II. A Teanslatiost. 2s. 6d. 
Vergil. — Aeneid, Books I.-IV. A Teastslation. 2s. 
B.A. Latin Kotabilia and Test Papers for 1893 on the 

Prescribed AuipoHS, with advice on the choice of Text-Books 
Is. 6d. 
History of Rome, B.C. 202-133 : Rome under the Oligarchs. 
By A. H. Allcroft, M. A.. Oxon, and W. V. Masom, M.A. Lond. 
4s. 6d. 

Synopsis of Homan History, B.C. 202 to 133, with Test 

Papeks. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

Sophocles. — Philoctetes. A Teansiation. 2s. 6d. 
Herodotns. — Book VII. A Tbanslation. Ss. 6d. 

B.A. greek ITotabilia and Test Papers for 1893 on the Pre- 
scribed AuTHOKS, with advice on the choice of Text-Books. 
Is. 6d. 

Synopsis of Grecian History, B.C. 490 to 404, with Test 
Papers. By A. H. Alloeoft, M.A. Oxon., and W. B". Masom, 
M.A. Lond. Interleaved, Is. 6d. 

B.A. English, 1893. QtJESiiOKS on all the Pass Subjects set for 
1893, with advice on the choice of Text-Books. 2s. 6d. 

FOE HONOURS. (JJeaiJy.) 
Tacitus.— Annals, Books I. and II. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W- ^- Masom, M.A. Lond. Book I., 2s. 6d. ; 
Book II., 3s. 6d. Teanslation of Books I. and II., 2s. 6d. 

Terence.— Adelphi. A Translation, By A. F.BnENBT, M.A. 

Lond. 2s. 
Cicero. — De Pinibns, Book I. Edited, with Inteodtjction and 

Notes, by S. Moses, M.A. Oxon., B.A. Lond., and C. S. 

Feaeenside, M.A. Oxon. 2s. Cd. ' Teanslation, 2s. 

Eur ipides. — Ion. Edited, with Inteoduotion and Notes, by J. 
■ Thompson, B.A. Camb., and A. F. Buebtet, M.A. Lond. 3s. 6d. 
Teanslation, Is. 6d. 



PUBLISHED BY W. B. CLIVE & CO., BOOKSELLERS EOW, STBAWD. 

Zlutorial Series— 3nter. Sc. anb preL Sci. 

COORDINATE GEOMETRY; The Right Line and Circle. 
By William Briggs, B.A., LL.B., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 2s. 
Key, 4s. Gd. net. 

"Every difficulty seems to be anticipatedj and the help afforded by various 
sizes of type, by arrangement, by diagrams, by explanations, and by exercises 
for practice, places the book far above any existing text-book that we know of." — 
School Journal. 

"An admirable attempt on the part of its authors to realize the position of the 
average learner, and to provide for the wants of the. private student. . . , Frequent 
exercises and examination papers have been interspersed, and different sizes of 
types and intelligently drawn figures will afford great assista,nce in revision." — 
Educational Times. 

Worked Examples in Coordinate Geometry ; A Graduated 
Course on the Right Line aucl Circle. 2s. 6d. 

HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OE, covering the entire London Int. Sc. 
and Prel. Sci. Syllabus, with numerous Diagrams and Calcula- 
tions. By R. W. Stewaet, B.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

" Clear, concise, well an-anged and well illustrated, and, as far as we have tested, 
accurate."— i/oiirji/'f. of Education. 

' The diagrams are numerous and well executed." — Educationai Times. 

LIGHT, TEXT-BOOK OF (uniform with the Text-BooJc of Heat). 
By R. W. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 

"The diagrams are neat and accurate, the printing excellent, and tlie arrange- 
ment of the matter clear and precise." — Praciiml Teacher. 

"The text has been adapted to the requireijients of the Intermediate Science 
and Preliminary Scientific Examinations of London University, and a large num- 
ber of questions set at the University during recent years are included ; but the 
volumes {Light and Heat) will be found equally well adapted for general use by 
those students who have already mastered the first principles of physics. The 
subjects are treated both mathematically and experimentally, and the most im- 
portant theorems are illustrated by diagrams and figures."— i'cftooi Guardian. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Teact-Book of. By E. W. Stewart, 

B.Sc, Lond. 4s. 6d. [In the press. 

Magnetism and Electricity, Examples in . By R. W, Stewart, 

B.Sc. Lond. Is. 6d. \_In the pres.-^, 

ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE SALT, with a selection of model 
Analyses. By William Briggs, B.A., LL.B., F.C.S., and R. W. 
Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 2s. 
Tables op Analysis. 6d. 

" Likely tot^rove a useful and ti-ustworthy assiatauce to thoso for whom it is 
especially intended.'" — Natur'e. 

'* Every help that can be given, short of oral instruction and demonstration, is 
here given." — Education. 

"Its treatment of the subject in hand is vei-y thorough, and the method is on 
sound lines." SrJwohnaster. 
U 
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IITTER. SCIENCE AND PBEI.. SCI. DIBECTOBY . 
with FUIiL AITSWEBS to the Examination Papers. 

{PuMished during the week following each Jul/y Examination.) 

No. II., July, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
Contents ; Introductory Hints — Advice on the Choice of Text- 
Booka — The University Hegulations — The Examination Papers- 
set July, 1891 — Pull Solutions to the Examination Papers by 
Tutors of University Correspondence College. 

" Contains every possible aid. Ample adviee is given to the intending candidate- 
in the matter of choice of text-bookfe." — Private Schoolmaster. 

" Will prove serviceable to intending candidates." — School Guardian. 

"The work has been entrusted to skilful hands," — Board Teacher. 

"The advice concerning text-books andthbhints as to the best methods of study 
■will prove invaluable to th& student." — Teacher's Aid. 

Inter. Science and Prelim. Sci. Directory . No. I., July, 1890. 
2s. 6d. 

Science Model Answers ; being the Intermediate Sciekoe and 
Preliminary Scientific Examination Papers set July, 1889,,. 
withfull Solutions by Honours Graduates. Second and cheaper 
issue. 2s. 6d. 

Intermediate Mathematics . By William Brigss, B.A., LL.B., 
F.C.S. Fifth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Synopsis of Elementary Trigonometry. Interleaved, Is. Gd. 

Science Examination Papers; being the Questions set at the 
London Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Exami- 
nations fur Twenty -■one years, with full . Answers to the 1889 
Papers, and Advice as to Text-Books.' Three vols. Each2s.6d. : 

1. "Science Chemistry Papers. By "W. H. Thomas, B.Sc. 

Lond., and R. W. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 

2. Science Physics Papers. By E. W. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 

3. Science Biology Papers. By H. M. Fernando, M.D.,. 

B.Sc. Lond. 
Intermediate Science Mixed Mathematics Papers , 1877-1891, 
with full Answers to 1890 and 1891. 2s. 6d. 

FOB B.Sc. {See also p. 11.) 
London B.Sc. G-nide. Contents : Introductory Hints— Univer-- 

sity Regulations— Advice on the Choice of Text-Books, Exami- 

T,«.MoTi Paoers. 3s. 6d. U^ the press. 



nation Papers. 3s. 6d. 
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Zbe tutorial Seriea-r^^sws. 

' FOB INTEKIttESIATE LAWS. 

InJiermetKate larwa Goiidei By J. M. Gove% L-L.D. Lond., 
TJnirersity Law Exhibitioner. 2s. 63.'. 

Contents : — Introdnotory Hints — Loudon University Regulations 
— Advice on the Choice of Text-Books, with Notes on the more 
important, indicating the portions to be read — Tatle o£ Austin's 
ClassiiTcation of Le<;al Ideas — Snr-vey of Austin's Jurisprudence. 

" No student who tliinks of striving for the liaws degree should be without 
these Guides." — Educational Tvmesi 

" Excellent practical ad.viceon the be.st methods of work." — J^urnaZ of Edjication. 

Intermediate La-wrB Boman 'Larw Paipara*? A Repi-int of the 
last Seven Years' London tTmiversity Papers in Soman Law, 
■with' Modiel Answers to the' last; and Victoria Uuivessity 
Papers, and Addit'onal Quesfions. By J. M. G-ovee, LL.D. 
Lond. Is. 6d.. 

Intermediate laws Jurisprudence Papers. (Unifti»not with 
the abavQ.) Is* 6d.r 

Iiriierinediate Iiawff Constitutional History ragaas. (TTm- 
form with the above.)' Is. 6d'. 

FOB I.I..B. 
London IiI».B. gftid^. By J. M. Govek, LL.D. (.ottdt 2a. Sd!. 

Contents: Introductory Hints — University Regulations — ^Advice 
on the- Choice of Text- Books,, with Notes on the more importajiii, 
indicating the portions' to' be* read^ 

" The student can be at no loss' about anything bearing on the task^befbre him ; 
everything. is plain to demonstration." — Educa^onal Kews. 

London IiL.H. Examanatiom Fapers; A Reprint of the Sxami- 

nation Papers, 18«6-1891, with Model Answers to those' of 1891. 
By J. M. GovEK, LL.D. Lond. 3s. 6d. 



^bc BniverMti?' Correspondent 

and TJniveksitt Coeeespondence College Magazine. 
Price 2d. ; bi/ Post, 3d. Annual Subscription, 3s. 
The University Borrespoiident ia. published. the lSih-o£'eacitmoiit}t, 
at the Univ. Corr. Coli; Press' Warehouse, IS B'ooiseller&Ro-wr, W.C. 
Articles by Canon Daniel, Professor Dowden, Professor Knight, 
R. J. Lloyd, Esq., D:Lit., Sir Philip Magnus, C. Sheldon, Esq., D.Lit., 
and. Miss Agues Ward have recently appeared. There-is- a monthly 
Prize Competition, a Query Column in which questions asfced by 
Subscribers concerning University matters are answered, and a 
systematic course of preparation for London ilatriculation. 
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